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Eduration---a State Responsibility 


Education is fundamentally education for the home. But 
the community recognizes it is also education for the community, 
hence community school taxation. Now if education overflows 
the home into the community, it much more so overflows the 
community into the State. This is recognized in State grants. 
Citizenship is for the State or Province as a whole. Then why 
should not the Province as a whole assume its burden? 


Equal opportunities for all the children of all the State 
all the time is now accepted without question. Good equip- 
ment, a fully qualified teaching profession and a full-time school 
year are the rights of all the children, all the time in all the - 
State. ; 


—From Suggestions drafted by The Manitoba Teachers’ 
Federation. 
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LET'S DO A PLAY 


By Rodney Bennett 


A bock dealing with Plays, Concerts, Charades, 
Marionettes, and all kinds of amateur entertain- 
ments. Advice on rehearsal, management, lighting, 
make-up, scenery, etc. At the end are plays and 
poems by John Drinkwater, Allan Monkhouse and 
many others, a varied collection, many pictures and 
diagrams. Cloth bound, Price, postpaid 


The above is only one of the many helpful 
books described in z1y new Play and Entertainment 
Catalogue No. 20A, a copy of which is yours for 
the asking. 

Send us your orders for all publications of 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART and WESTERN 
CANADA INSTITUTE. 


Prompt service—lowest prices. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


“Alberta’s Largest School Supply House” 


112 8th Avenue W. 


Two Good Places to Eat—Home and Here 


DALLAS CAFE 


E. G. WOOD, Mgr. 
Equipped with Kelvinator Refrigerator 
DRUMHELLER ALBERTA 


“Fat with the rest of the best” 


CLUB CAFE 


Only White Help 
Service day and night DRUMHELLER 


“Where the Guest is King’ 


DRUMHELLER’S NEWEST HOTEL 


MODERN—Running Water in All Rooms 


It will pay you to Phone us your reservations for 


THE BEEHIVE 
Store of Home Art 


SPECIAL SALE OF NEEDLEWORK this 
month. Write for Sale Catalogue 
of Gift Novelties. 


120 8th Avenue West 


OUR NEW FALL 
MODELS... 


Our New Fall Models from the 
leading Millinery Centres are now 
on display. You are cordially in- 
vited to visit our showrooms 
where experienced Milliners are 
at your service. 


Our Dry Goods Department is 
complete with the newest in Hos- 
iery, Gloves, Underwear, Notions, 
Stamped Goods, etc. 


All very reasonably priced. 


The BON MARCHE 


MILLINERY AND DRY GOODS 


738—17 Ave. W. CALGARY R1363 


MEALS REASONABLE AND TASTY 
LIKE YOUR MOTHER’S COOKING 


Give us a trial — We will try to please. 
30: Full Course Meal — 2 Doors East of Theatre 


DRUMHELLER ALBERTA | 


WHIT EHOUSE CAFE 


Open Day and Night 


When in Drumheller Stop at 


The Whitehouse Hotel 


J. G. NORSTRANT, Prop. 
As near to home as we can make it. 


Hot and Cold Rooms with Bath 
Running Water and Suites 
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Editorial 


THE MISSING OBJECTIVE 


HE School Objectives currently embodied in the Courses 

of Study of rural schools have been in regular use for 
several generations. They were clearly defined in the Eng- 
lish Revised Code of 1862, and may therefore be considered 
to be well validated by experience. But that does not logic- 
ally cover the ground. Though valid, current objectives are 
not on that account sufficient for the purposes of education. 
At least one other objective, no less valid, has been over- 
looked. 

The missing objective relates to the now urgent need 
for training in initiative, resourcefulness and self-reliance, 
—personal qualities which are indispensable in facing the 
new conditions of employment which, for all, are now so 
full of uncertainty. Direct vocational training, even when 
we know what each individual youth should be trained for, 
has lost much of its validity through this uncertainty. 

Children of pre-school age develop these personal qual- 
ities by voluntary exploitation of the common features of 
their immediate material environment, as they impinge on 
their consciousness in the daily course of play; but the 
school unreasonably and unnecessarily interrupts this valu- 
able self-activity, in favor of training in the use of the 


abstract symbols of the printed page and of speech, and of © 


instruction in subjects outside the experience of the scholars. 

Adoption of the missing objective involves the contin- 
uance of personal exploitation during the school years. This, 
however need not interfere with the pursuit of existing 
objectives. On the contrary, it would lend new sanctions and 
a new interest to the present Course of Studies. 

Miss Vauthrin’s experiment, as described in the October 
issue of The A.T.A. Magazine, is an interesting contribution 
to the practical solution of the problems involved. If the 
exploitation of mechanical toys, in a similar spirit, were 
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added, the activity would develop gradually into a new 
line of scientific research, on a level appropriate to youth- 
ful intelligence and experience, and would in due course 
cover the missing objective. But the entire feature ought 
to be included in the regular routine of school activities. 
In the meantime, pioneering enterprise like that of Miss 
Vauthrin ought to be encouraged.—W. W. 


ECONOMY IN EDUCATION 


“Thanks to the zeal of some of our super- 
educators, we have been adding wings and 
angles, towers, turrets, loggias, and pergolas 
to the Little Red Schoolhouse of other years 
until that once hallowed shrine resembles the 
fairy palace of Aladdin.” 


“At no recent time have we audited all 
accounts and expenditures, whether public or 
private, with such microscopic rigor as we are 
to-day employing in our efforts to distinguish 
between essentials and non-essentials. Each 
day we find new things we can do without. 
Our public school system is not exempt from 
this pitiless scrutiny. The result may very well 
be that, presently, we shall be teaching fewer 
subjects and teaching them better; that 
school authorities will relinquish to parents 
the responsibilities that belong to them; and 
that, in the long run, our children will be gain- 
ers rather than losers because their- elders 
have been forced down to bedrock conceptions 
of the essentials of sound learning.” 


Excerpts from an editorial in The Saturday 
Evening Post, January 14, 1933. 


HE above extracts are fairly typical of a wave of propa- 

ganda that has been sweeping Canada and the United 
States during the past eighteen months. In the name of econ- 
omy these disciples of “balanced budgets’ are making a 
determined drive to slash the costs of government. Social 
services, they say, must be “drastically” curtailed. Educa- 
tion in particular is meeting the severest criticism. This 
“pitiless scrutiny” is to be turned on every phase of educa- 
tion. High-powered efficiency experts are to be called in to 
evaluate the schools. Woe betide that department which, at 
the end of three or six months, is not able to show results. 
This school business is costing too much. Let us address 
ourselves to cutting the overhead and turning out a cheaper 
product. That is not all; this cheaper product is to be a 
better product. It sounds like convincing salesmanship, 
doesn’t it? 


NMASKED, such reasoning is patently absurd. It is 

-both fallacious and misleading. Yet this is the argu- 
ment which certain Alberta newspapers have been employ- 
ing to bewilder their readers. Bewilder it must be, for surely 
no intelligent editor would lend support to arguments so 
insidious socially and economically, so indefensible. One 
could overlook another outburst in this hysterical campaign; 
but when an editor of a capital city daily opens his pages 
to every kind of anti-education propaganda, it is time that 
all educators in this province become alive to the fact. What 
is their contention? Principally, our schools are costing too 
much. This is explained partly because the much hallowed 
“Little Red Schoolhouse” has been enlarged, and partly be- 
cause our curriculum is too broad. We are trying to teach 
too much and doing all of it badly. We fail to distinguish 
between essentiais and non-essentials. 
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HIS is another version of the “fads and frills” argu- 

ment. Dr. Jesse H. Newlon in his report of the Survey 

of the Schools of Chicago, 1932, Vol. III, page 16, made the 

following pertinent observations: 

“If we contemplate the problem of adjust- 
ing our schools to the needs and capacities of 
boys and girls and to the social contribution 
which the schools are called upon to make, it 
is obvious that a narrow school curriculum is 
a menace to our social welfare and to our 
national morale. There are no more dangerous 
elements in our society that those well-mean- 
ing though often selfish persons who would 
restrict the schools to the three R’s, who cry 
out against the ‘fads and frills’—such basic 
elements as education in art, in music, in 
health, and in soeial, political, and economic 
understanding. While the mastery of the tools 
of learning is essential to social living, it is 
nevertheless true that the three R’s by no 
means comprise all the fundamentals of educa- 
tion. The development of innate abilities and 
interests, of high standards of taste and appre- 
ciation, of social understanding, of wholesome 
social attitudes and habits, the cultivation of a 
mind at once appreciative and critical of the 
society of which it is a part—these are the 
fundamentals of education. Those who would 
restrict the schools to a narrow curriculum 
are inviting nothing short of social disaster.” 


School authorities are urged to “relinquish to parents 
the responsibilities that belong to them.” In a patriarchal 
society, the family was the social unit and gerontocracy— 
government by old men—the prevailing form of govern- 
ment. Whatever conscious education was carried on in that 
simple society was entrusted to the parents. Since then, with 
the increasing complexity of our economic ahd social life, 
the State has taken over one by one these educational re- 
sponsibilities. To-day, the function of the family in training 
children of school-age is by no means well-defined. In a 
simple, land-owning economy the only training given out- 
side the family was in the three R’s, and this was probably 
sufficient. But in a modern interdependent society the de- 
mands of intelligent citizensuip are more numerous and com- 
plex. Highly specialized workers devote a life-time of study 
to the education of children. It has become one of the most 
important functions of the State. Very few parents indeed 
would be prepared or ready to assume the obligations of 
educating their children. Nor is the home shirking its own 
responsibilities in yielding these functions to the school. In 
our modern world they very properly belong there. Anyone 
who, in sincerity, advocates a return to the patriarchal 
family in an urbanized society is either not conversant with 
the facts or is romancing in some idle phantasy. 


EN, there is their ace argument: our hard-ridden, de- 

moralized tax-payers cannot afford these expensive 
schools. It is true, our tax-payers (really tax-collectors of 
our society) are doing their share of grumbling these days. 
But their real quarrel is not with our school system but 
with the inequitable method by which school revenues are 
collected. If our real tax-payers venture to be-moan the high 
cost of education, we would remind them that for every 
dollar we invest in education, we spend two and one-half 
dollars for luxuries, e.g. movies, tobacco, cosmetics, candy 
and chewing gum. According to a recent bulletin of the 
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Education Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the schooling of children accounts for 34% of our 
national income, practically the same as we spend for alco- 
holic beverages and tobacco. The cost of foreign travel to 
Canadians is almost two-thirds of the total cost of education. 
Another bulletin compares the cost of education in Canada 
in 1918 with that of 1931. During this period the costs 
jumped from $54,000,000 to $140,000,000 or an absolute 
increase of 160%. When this is expressed in terms of days 
of schooling purchased, the increase is no longer so startling, 
but a mere 30%. When it is further viewed in the light of 
the changed value of the dollar in terms of commodity 
values and the fact that the days of schooling have shown 
their chief increase in the more expensive fields of second- 
ary education, the comparison of cost shows an actual 
decrease of 3%. 


HE question is asked these days, sometimes quite 

openly, why should the State provide free public educa- 
tion? Upon what basis can free public education be justi- 
fied? The founders of American democracy held that a 
system of public education was as fundamental to the wel- 
fare of the State as its will to perpetuate itself. Early in 
the history of that country it was realized that the salvation 
of society depends on the enlightenment of its members. 
Ontario and the Western provinces adopted this philosophy 
and set out to pattern a system on the early American plan. 
Not that education is the only instrument that the State has 
used for its perpetuation. War and pillage; slavery and 
feudalism; bloodshed and incarceration; police force and 
social pressure; militarism and propaganda; economic and 
social demoralization—all have been tried, and without an 
exception each has failed. Social enlightenment and equali- 
tarianism have not been tried extensively, and they hold 
the brightest promise of to-day. The State which spends 
money to educate its citizens makes a long-term investment 
—an investment in its own improvement. It has for its 
purpose making the State a better place in which to live and 
to make a living. Not any kind of education is, therefore, 
justifiable. The State having made an investment of such 
magnitude must see to it that the educative programme keeps 
that end in view. Our educational budgets are the price we 
pay for democzacy. The quantity and quality of that educa- 
tion is the measure of our democracy. The limitations of our 
educational programme are also the limitations of our person- 
al liberty. Our machine-made leisure must be absorbed in the 
schools. Otherwise we will pay the price in crime, deteriora- 
tion, degeneracy, and hence, autocracy. Who dares to face 
this fact? It is true that our schools have not been wholly 
successful in serving the purpose for which they were estab- 
lished. But this does not mean that they have failed or that 
they can not succeed. If the State is going to serve its own 
ends best, it will support a more generous programme of 
education not only for boys and girls, but also for every 
person who claims citizenship in our society. It will not 
introduce a programme of studies that will emphasize the 
tools of learning only but one which seeks to inculcate a 
livelier appreciation of the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 


— 
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ND what of the present? Are our educators going to 

sit by while our cultural enterprises are scrapped? 

Are our people going to scorn our schools as silent monu- 
ments of the ineptitude of the educational leaders of to-day? 
Are we going to continue to allow selfish propagandists to 
brand self-sacrificing public servants as greedy, grasping 
profiteers? Are our people prepared to allow self-respecting 
and capable men to be diverted from public service because 
they are denied a respectable standard of living? If they 
are, our budgets will be balanced, but their children will 
damn them for it. This it not an issue between economy 
and extravagance. It is real economy versus false economy. 
Not only must educators promote real economy but they 
must fight false economy. Their first duty is to the future. 
The type of leadership that is fostering this anti-education 
campaign is that which led us into this depression. Ought 
we to allow these same oracles to dictate the policies which 
will lead us out of the depression? In our opinion they have 


not earned the right.—A.B.C. 
* * * 


Our readers will join with us in voicing appreciation of 
the kindly co-operation of the Lethbridge Local in obtaining 
material for this issue. The Lethbridge issue has come to be 
an annual event of much interest and we know our readers 
will not be disappointed this time. 

* ot 

And we hope our members, while in the various centres, 
will not forget to patronize those advertisers who have 
supported their magazine. 
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REPORTS ON SURVEY NEEDED 


Teachers who gave the Lazerte Diagnostic Problem Sol- 
ving Tests in Arithmetic are requested to send in their re- 
ports as soon as possible in order that norms may be com- 
pleted for the Province, Please use the following form of 
summary and send in the scores for each pupil. 


—aoaoaeOs 
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Score 





Grade] Pupil 


Deducing 
Unknowns 


Interp’g 


Problems | Language | Analyses Results 











Summaries may be sent to Dr. M. E. Lazerte, University 
of Alberta. 





JUST A THOUGHT FROM A COUNTRY 
SCHOOL-MARM 


ARE WE 
“T” raining or “T”ampering? 
“E”’nlightening or “Evading? 
“A” ssisting or “A” ntagonizing? 
“C”herishing or “C” riticising? 


“H” arvesting or “H” arping? 
“1I’nculcating or “Inhibiting? 
“N” ourishing or “N” eglecting? 
“G” irding or “G”ilting? 





NEW TITLES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


@® ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: 
A Three-Year Course 
By T. B. Allen, M.A., and W. P. Ferguson, 


M.A., B.Paed. 

Recommended by the Department of Educa- 
tion for Ontario. The only Canadian text-book 
which covers all the science for Ontario Second- 
ary Schools. The revised edition, 600 pages in 
length, has over 300 practical experiments and 
about 600 illustrations ............................ $1.40 


@ THE CANADA BOOK OF PROSE AND 
VERSE, Book IV. 
By C L. Bennet and Lorne Pierce. 
Authorized by the Department of Education 
for Nova Scotia. This latest Canada Book of 
Prose and Verse (for Grade X) just off the press, 
is meeting with an excellent reception. Over 600 
pages in length, it contains representative ex- 
amples of the work of the best modern authors, 
but is conservative in the large number of estab- 
lished classics included. The editors and publish- 
ers have kept in mind both the natural develop- 
ment of the pupil and the limitations in the 
time and energy of the teacher, especially in 
por Oe eer ee eee? aS Cee | $1.1 


@® THE STORY OF CIVILIZATION 
By G mn Seary, M.A. and Gilbert Paterson, 


_ Authorized by the Department of Education 
in Nova Scotia. A new treatment of world his- 
tory, topical rather than wholly chronological. 


Queen and John Streets, 


| 
| 


THE RYERSON PRESS foronto 2, canada. 





The various divisions of the book deal with in- 
dustrial and economic history, evolution of know- 
ledge and education, political history, social his- 
tory, history of art and literature. 0 


@ OFFICE PRACTICE 
By W. F. Gregory, B.A. 

_ Recommended by the Department of Educa- 
tion for Ontario. This new and greatly enlarged 
edition of Office Practice covers the work of a 
four-year course for commercial classes of Col- 
legiate Institutes, High and Vocational Schools. 
A special feature is the large number of review 
questions and practical exercises ................ 55c¢ 


@ A COMMERCIAL AND ECONOMIC 

GEOGRAPHY 
By Neil F. Morrison, B.A. 

Adopted by the Departments of Education 
for Ontario and Nova Scotia. The new edition, 
just off the press, is altogether outstanding in 
the text-book field. It is 574 pages in length and 
contains 135 illustrations, including valuable up- 
to-the-minute industrial graphs, maps and charts. 
TS sscccaiincccsdbndbens dyrenien vie Law ahd ng tonscetn dase $1.00 

@ A COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC FOR 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By A. T. Batstone, B.A. 

Contains the complete course in Arithmetic 
for secondary schools, commercial and academic. 
The book also contains advanced work on In- 
vestment and Finance such as is required for 
Commercial Specialist standing ................ $1.00 
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Che Lethbridge Historical Soriety 
Trustee J. S. Kirkham, Barrister 
From an Address delivered to the Lethbridge District Local A.T.A. 





When asked to prepare a talk to be given to a Teachers’ 
Convention, I did not consider long enough before saying 
“yes”. Since agreeing to do so, I have suffered several 
severe chills, because I realize that I have more or less put 
myself “on the spot”, in that I know that the persons who 
usually address you are those who have superior academic 
records. I, unfortunately, left school before I was sixteen, 
and before I had obtained my grade eleven. While it is 
true that from that time to the present I have never at- 
tended a college or a normal school, nor even had the privi- 
lege of listening to a lecture, I did obtain admission to the 
Alberta Bar as a barrister and solicitor, but my education 
has been a rough and tumble catch-as-catch-can affair. How- 
ever, it is not on an academic subject that I propose to 
speak this afternoon, but on what could be called a hobby 
of mine. 

I am setting sail on this occasion very much like Colum- 
bus who, when he started on his eventful voyage, did not 
know where he was going, when he got there did not know 
where he was, and when he got back, did not know where 
he had been. However, my sailing orders have to do with 
an attempt to indicate what a few enthusiasts are attempt- 
ing to do in gathering historical data of one kind or another, 
that will preserve for future generations the history of the 
city of Lethbridge and of Southern Alberta. 


I find that there is more than one way in which the 
word “generation” may be used. It is generally accepted as 
a life span of perhaps sixty years, but perhaps a more 
appropriate definition would limit it to twenty-five or thirty 
years, which is the usual limit of a man’s active business or 
professional life. During his first twenty or twenty-five 
years, a person is being trained to take his place in com- 
munity life, so that at the end of another twenty-five or 
thirty years he has left what imprint he is likely to make, 
and in the remaining years of his life, the role of critic is 
adopted, and he talks about the “good old days”. If you are 
prepared to accept this definition of a generation, you will 
find that this part of Lethbridge is entering upon the third 
generation. Excusing the personal reference, this applies to 
my own family, in that my father and mother came to Leth- 
bridge in 1885, at approximately twenty-five and twenty- 
nine years of age. That was the year in which the city was 
founded, or at least given its official name in the Post Office 
records as Lethbridge. I was born in 1888, and have a boy 
just coming of age, who already has ideas of how the city 
and country should be run, and who will, I hope, want to 
take a hand in forwarding the interest of the community 
within the next few years. 

It is true that in these rather drab days of economic 
uncertainty, we, as individuals and as a community, are pos- 
sibly more interested in what the future holds in store, 
than we are in preserving the records of events that link 
us to the past. While we, with the rest of the world, at pres- 
ent are making history of a sort, we find it rather an 
unrelished experience, and hope that the mythical corner 
will soon be turned, and this particular chapter soon draw 
to a close. Our present-day civilization, however, has fortun- 
ately advanced so far that the daily newspaper and the 
monthly periodicals record regularly and faithfully the facts 
and impressions of the years in which we live. Thus we are 
preserved for future generations. However, each district and 
each community in a comparatively new country should 
assume the duty of preservation of its early history. It was 


somewhat earlier than 1923 that I had it forcibly brought 
home to me that something of this nature should be under- 
taken in connection with the city of Lethbridge, when the 
original minute book of the Lethbridge Board of Trade and 
Civic Committee was found. 

There was formed in Lethbridge on May 8, 1923, what 
is known as the Lethbridge Historical Society, with Judge 
J. A. Jackson as its first President. Before continuing with 
what the society has accomplished, or attempted to accomp- 
lish, may I pay tribute to The Lethbridge Herald and Senator 
Buchanan, for the great services rendered in sponsoring the 
stories of old timers, and in historical articles by writers 
who have made a special study of the subject. I recall their 
Macleod Jubilee Number of June 21, 1924, which marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of the North West 
Mounted Police at Fort Macleod. Again, on June 26, 1926, 
there was an outstanding special edition marking the twen- 
tieth anniversary of Lethbridge as a city, and the twenty- 
first anniversary of Alberta as a province. This January 
The Calgary Herald had an anniversary number marking 
the fiftieth anniversary of that paper in continuous publi- 
cation. These newspaper anniversary numbers have in them- 
selves made a great contribution to the historical records 
of Alberta. 

To return to the work of the Historical Society—possibly 
the most outstanding work done by it has been in procuring 
the recognition of the Canadian Historical Sights Committee 
of the first coal mining done in Western Canada. The coal 
was drawn by bull teams to Fort Benton on the Missouri. 
Situated in Galt Gardens is the Sheran Cairn which was un- 
veiled a few years ago. 

Judge J. A. Jackson has been the President of the Society 
since its inception. I am the present Secretary-Treasurer, 
and Mr. F. W. Downer of this city, as a member of the 
executive, has carried on to a very successful degree the 
procuring of photographs which are now housed in the Chin- 
ook Club, whose rooms were loaned for this purpose to the 
Historical Society. This collection of photographs, which 
is open to inspection at any time, contains about two hund- 
red photographs of men and women who were in Lethbridge 
prior to the year 1900. There are also many street scenes, 
ranching scenes, mining and farming scenes of the early 
days, group photographs of picnic parties, lacrosse, baseball 
and bicycle clubs, the town band, groups of our town 
councils, the amateur theatrical societies, and an album 
presented by P. L. Naismith, former General Manager of 
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the A.R.&I. Company, which in itself carries the photo- 
graphical record from the days of the turkey trail, when 
bull teams obtained coal supplies from the first mines dug 
into the banks of the river, just west of the city, up through 
the years, to the big mines that mean so much to us in- 
dustrially, the commencement of the irrigation system, the 
planting of the first trees in Lethbridge, the development 
of Galt Gardens, and the progress from shack town to 
modern beautiful city, showing as it does that things do 
not just happen. There was trial and error, but progress 
withal, and the newcomer had only to view these photo- 
graphs to be impressed with what the pioneers really did 
accomplish. Nevertheless, we, who are interested in this 
work, feel that much more needs to be done. I am particu- 
larly impressed with the necessity of procuring and retain- 
ing a biographical sketch of those men and women who 
pioneered this part of Alberta, and to whom we of today 
owe so much. This work takes time and money, but to me 
it brings a great thrill, for I have, in my reading, always 
felt that I would get a better picture of historical events 
by reading biographies or auto-biographies of the men who 
turned their hand to the making of that history. 

In this regard I propose to give you three or four short 
biographical sketches of men who have played a prominent 
part in the life of the city of Lethbridge, and of southern 
Alberta. 

In any reference to Lethbridge, there is always one name 
that comes to the fore, that of Charles A. Magrath. As a 
young man, he came to Western Canada on government 
survey work, and during his travels in this part of Alberta 
he was impressed with the coal seams showing along the 
river banks. Knowing the Galts, who were building con- 
tractors, and engaged at the time, 1883-1884, in building 
Fort Macleod Police Headquarters, he took the idea of 
opening up a coal mining industry to them. They interested 
English capital, and the early mines along the river bank 
and the Galt mines of the present are the results of their 
business foresight. The English capitalists formed a company 
called the North West Coal and Navigation Company, which 
attempted, by building two power scows, to carry coal from 
Lethbridge to Medicine Hat. This proving a failure, they 
built a narrow gauge railway from Medicine Hat to Leth- 
bridge, and Mr. Magrath was employed as their Chief En- 
gineer; it fell to him to survey the townsite which, after 
being called Coalbanks and Coalhurst, was finally christened 
Lethbridge, after the president of the Company, a resident 
of England. 

In the year 1889, Mr. Magrath was present with twenty- 
nine other citizens, and formed what was known as the 
Lethbridge Board of Trade and Civic Committee, and be- 
came the first president of this body. The town was in- 
corporated late in the year 1890, and Mr. Magrath became 
the first mayor. He was also the first member from this 
district to the Legislative Council of the North West Terri- 
tories. As you remember, the capitol of the Territories was 
formerly at Regina, and a portion of the first council was 
appointed by the Governor General, and a portion elected 
by vote. At a later date, he foresaw the future of irrigation; 
he bought up thousands of acres of southern Alberta at a 
dollar an acre, and was instrumental in forming the com- 
pany, joining it to the coal company, and settling the area 
served by his irrigation system. The town of Magrath is 
named after him, and all the towns in the area tributary to 
this city are a result of his vision and enterprise. He later 
became a member of the House of Commons for the Medi- 
cine Hat constituency, in which Lethbridge was then includ- 
ed. In the reciprocity election of 1911 he was defeated, but 
was snurtly after appointed Chairman of the International 
Waterways Commission, and has retained presence on that 
committee ever since. Some years ago he succeeded Adam 
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Beck as the head of the Ontario Hydro Commission. He 
resigned about three years ago, and lately has gained 
probably his most signal honour in being chosen by the 
British Cabinet as one the Three Commissioners to study 
the terrible conditions into which corrupt politics have 
thrown the Dominion of Newfoundland. He is still engaged 
in this work. His second wife was a sister of the Galts, 
founders of this city. (You will remember that the father 
of the Galt family was one of the Fathers of Confederation.) 
Mr. Magrath today is recognized throughout Canada and 
the British Empire as ene of our outstanding Canadians. 
Lethbridge can well take pride in such a man. 

Let us take a passing glimpse at another man—Mr. 
William Henderson. He came west as a foreman carpenter 
for the Galts, when they were building the Police Barracks 
at Fort Macleod. Upon the development of Lethbridge, he 
came in the same capacity to build the Galt residence here. 
It was situated at the river bottom, right under the present 
high level bridge, and was called Coaldale. - Incidentally, 
we have some fine photographs of it in our collection. Mr. 
Henderson stayed, and went into the hotel business, building 
the Lethbridge Hotel. He became Mayor and Councilman, 
married, raised a fine family, pushed forward the develop- 
ment of the city, created an estate of some value, and his 
fellow citizens have recognized his worth in naming Hender- 
son Park as a show place to perpetuate his name. 

W. A. Galliher was another of the group that was at the 
original meeting of the Lethbridge Board of Trade, and 
acted as secretary for some time. He was a lawyer by 
profession, coming West from the town of Tara, Ontario, to 
Winnipeg, and then to Lethbridge, where he was a partner 
of the late Dr. Conybeare. Moving further West, to Nelson, 
B.C., he went into politics. He became a member of the 
Dominion Parliament for the Kootenay district, and still 
later was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia. He has just within the year retired as Chief 
Justice of the Appeal Court Division, because of his health. 

Some of you may be interested to know that F. W. G. 
Haultain, the Lt. Governor of the Province of Saskatchewan 
and a former premier of the same province, was for a time 
a resident of Lethbridge. 

We might also mention Mr. John D. Higginbotham, the 
man who opened the first drug store in what is now the 
province of Alberta, the man also, who bought the first lots 
in the city of Lethbridge. Many looked on Mr. Higginbotham 
during his residence in Lethbridge as our official historian. 
He has recently written and published a very fine book, of 
historical interest, which -he calls, ““‘When the West Was 
Young”. This is a great step in the right direction towards 
changing tall tales into printed word and detail of facts. 

I pause to pay my tribute to the late Inspector Morgan, 
who, while not an old-timer in our definition of the word, 
has been known in your profession for thirty odd years, 
and in his life made a real contribution to school progress. 
We all regret his passing. 

I might go on indefinitely, talking about such men as 
the Rev. Chas. McKillop, Dr. Franklin T. Mewburn, Harry 
Bentley, William Copeland, Dr. Conybeare, W. D. L. Hardie, 
Noric Macleod, and many others. Their lives as they lived 
or are living them, make the history of Lethbridge and of 
Southern Alberta. These men are passing all too greatly into 
their last great rest. Of the first forty members of the 
Lethbridge Board of Trade formed in 1889, less than ten 
are alive today. Only two of them are resident in Lethbridge, 
Mr. Oliver and Mr. McCaughton. 

You can readily see that those of us who are interested 
in the work of the Historical Socity feel that we must act 
quickly. Many of you, I presume, say “Yes, we agree, but 
of what particular interest is a talk of this kind to us?” My 
answer is that you, in your district, can sponsor a little of 
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this kind of work. You have old families who opened up 
the territory that you now serve. The Lethbridge Historical 
Society will be glad to file in its archives such material as 
you see fit to send to us from time to time. Perhaps once 
or twice a month you could assign this sort of research 
work to some of your older students, There is nothing that 
I know.of that would arouse more interest in their study 
of history than to do a little first hand writing of them- 
selves. 

My feet are not yet very firmly planted as a school 
trustee, but I hope that before I am through, I can impress 






With the return of the autumn children and young peo- 
ple throng our public schools and high schools and crowd 
our college halls across this wide dominion. When we glance 
at this scene and survey the complex educational process in 
a thousand institutions with heavy curricula and an over 
busy staff we cannot forbear to ask, Education for What? 


(1) Should not this question be answered if it can 
be answered? Can it be answered by the educators, the 
public or the parents who send their children and pay the 
costs of education? The closest approach that the educators 
have made to an answer so far as my knowledge goes, is 
the expression of a personal conviction by some education- 
ist, literary figure or statesman or a quotation from Mat- 
thew Arnold or John Milton and there the matter rests. 

The nearest approach which the public makes: to an 
answer is to be found in some speech or resolution by a 
school trustee or trustees with strong dollar bias, a declara- 
tion by a labour organization with a strong class bias, a 
piece of advice by a representative of the financial interests 
like Sir Henry Drayton with the emphasis upon economy, 
or occasional objections registered by parents who consider 
their own convenience paramount or dislike home work for 
their children. It is doubtful whether any score of people 
in the congregation could agree upon an answer that would 
be adequate or would begin to define in any satisfactory 
way the aims and ideals of education; and that is sympto- 
matic of the intellectual fog which accounts for much of 
our confused thinking as a nation upon great moral and 
social, economic and political questions. And if national 
or international bodies of educationists cannot agree upon 
a comprehensive statement of what education is for it does 
not bespeak a very healthy condition in the intelligence de- 
partment of society. Possibly it is not desirable that the aim 
of education should be clearly defined within our complex 
and rapidly changing society lest people cling to the defini- 
tion in the same way that they cling to a statement of 
doctrine, a constitution or a medium of exchange long after 
it is obsolete, useless, and a hindrance to life and progress. 
But educators should not fall into that error because with 
them the ability to change their minds with the advance of 
knowledge and with changes in conditions should be a 
habit and an art. Large bodies of educationists, national 
and international, ought to answer this question or attempt 
to answer it in such a clear and comprehensive manner as 
will smite the imagination of the public and the children 
and inspire them to co-operation in the great enterprise of 
realizing a social ideal. Moreover they should revise it or 
reaffirm it from time to time and put it before the public 
in an arresting and challenging fashion. Such action would 
be a happy relief from the present aimlessness and confusion 
which results from the advice of so many advisers including 
myself, and from the tendency to do a multitude of things 
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the Department of Education with this kind of work. Alberta 
has as glorious a future as any province in the Dominion 
of Canada. It has also had an interesting past. In closing, 
may I remind you that the City of Lethbridge will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary in the year 1935. We are hoping 


that the scheme of such a celebration will be comprehensivé 
enough to include all of Southern Alberta, including its 
school children, and that you as teachers will lend us a hand 
in recognizing and paying tribute to the pioneers of yester- 
year. 





Education Hor What? 


Abridged copy of manuscript of sermon preached by Rev. A. K. McMinn, minister of Wesley United 
Church, Lethbridge, on Sunday, September 9th, a day set apart in the interests of education. 





in response to such manifold advice and hope that somehow 
intelligent citizens will be produced. 

Although I cannot forbear asking the question I dare 
not undertake to answer it. It is not within my power to 
answer a question which can only be answered with a degree 
of satisfaction by those who are qualified as specialists in 
this field when acting as a corporate body. I can however 
ask some further questions that may help to an answer or 
indicate more fully: how necessary it is to have an answer. 

(2) Is education fitting young people to choose and 


. follow a vocation in which they can make a living? That is’ 


surely the very least one can ask of an education. As a 
result of observation and repeated inquiry from young 
people themselves my impression is that the number who 
are able to choose and follow a vocation in which they can 
make a living and who are able to do it intelligently and 
independently is not large—indeed it is very small. With 
the vast majority it is a case of jumping into something 
that provides work and wages, the less work and the more 
wages the better. That means that they are without vision 
and they lack creative idealism that would carry them for- 
ward into life with zest and interest to share in the creative 
enterprise of society. Such qualification for life belongs to 
the few and not to the many. With the vast majority it is 
a matter of following the lead of a chum rather than the 
making of an intelligent and independent choice. 


I am not sure that it is the function of the schools alone 
or of the teachers within the schools to enable the young 
to choose and follow a vocation independently and intel- 
ligently or give them the skill necessary to its prosecution. 
Technical schools are all to the good in the present circum- 
stances when we have no better way but it is very doubtful 
whether we are wise in turning over to the schools what 
should be a joint responsibility of the schools, the parents 
and the public as a whole. That work which is to be done 
in the concrete setting of life cannot well be taught in the 
artificial surroundings of a class room. Technical educa- 
tion, to say nothing of practical training for specific duties 
of citizenship, can be given properly only in the workshops 
of the world where technical skill is certainly at its best if 
the same can not also be said of the theory. The home ought 
to assume its share of responsibility for motivating and 
guiding toward the choice of an occupation. A beginning 
might well be made with domestic science in the home, and 
for this purpose .a course of domestic science for parents 
would be in order! If they have proved good pupils they 
might qualify for teachers in the home sphere with their 
work supplemented from the school. And if fathers could 
spare a little more time from their clubs and the boys from 
their athletics to see something more of the world’s work the 
choice of a vocation by the boys might be simplified, and 
skill could be gained in some co-operative arrangement 
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akin to the apprentice system in which the school could still 
continue to supply the theory. What I have said is merely 
to indicate that the whole question of whether education is 
fitting young people to choose and follow a vocation in 
which they can make a living needs to be faced, and with 
it the matter of parental and social responsibility outside 
the school. 

(3) If it be part of the aim of education to enable 
young people to choose and follow a vocation in which they 
can make a living, is it also part of the aim of education 
to produce a society in which there will be a vocation to 
find and follow? 

Must the schools and colleges or the schools and colleges 
along with the other educational factors in life produce the 
kind of society that is constantly adapting itself to provide 
places for the young as they graduate? Those teachers who, 
with other people like myself, do all in their power to find 
positions for the young know full well how difficult it is 
to secure them. To place one is to shut out another. The 
society that has developed the latent abilities of youth has 
no place where they can utilize these abilities for their own 
good and the good of the other members of society. There 
is another question that very naturally arises here: Is educa- 
tion fitting young people for citizenship of the kind that 
can accept the responsibilities of a share in our very complex 
democracy that depends for its very life as for its health 
upon the character and resourcefulness of the individuals 
that make it up? Is it producing the kind of citizens who 
can understand it, modify it, remake it and remould it so 


that it will make provision for everyone who graduates - 


from youth to manhood and womanhood and from our edu- 
cational institutions into full citizenship? The intelligence 
department of society should have anticipated the present 
conditions, it should have predicted them and warned against 
them, and it should have taken such steps to change the 
educational process, however complex it is, that the social 
adjustments necessary to obviate the economic dislocation 
and paralysis would have been made by deliberate and in- 
telligent action. Education should surely teach young people 
to be good citizens; it should teach and train them to think; 
it should provide them with and enable them to appreciate 
the thinking values which are social and personal; and it 
should motivate their thinking to worthy social ends. Edu- 
cators themselves must of necessity be good examples of 
citizenship. They should carry the samples of the commod- 
ities they offer to the public; that is, they should be the true 
aristocracy. Dr. Van der Leeuw is quoted as saying at the 
recent Educational Fellowship “The imperfections of the 
world today can be traced to the fact that man is at war 
with many selves and has lost the balance between the man 
of thought and the man of action. For this education must 
be held largely responsible.” 

To say that education should do some such things is not 
answering the main question. They are only tentative sug- 
gestions to an audience such as mine that they might think 
about them. I look to the educators as a body to answer 
the question and to leave us in no doubt about it. I appeal 
to the corporate intelligence of the nations of the world, to 
take the leadership and to lead without apology to those 
elements in society that are not entitled to lead and that are 
all too ready to undertake the task. 
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Excelsior 
By A. B. Hogg, B.A., LL.B., Lethbridge, 
Agent of the Attorney-General for Alberta. 





“A banner with the strange device, Excelsior.” 


For one who has never been either parent or teacher it 
is difficult indeed to contribute anything of value to a teach- 
ers’ magazine. The outstanding thought that comes to mind 
is that pupils of this day must be facing a different sort 
of world from the one we of an earlier generation entered 
in the buoyancy of youth. A few reflections on that theme 
may not be amiss. 

Recently a writer in Punch has had a lot of fun to him- 
self in ridiculing Longfellow’s poem, Ezcelsior. His humour 
keen as it is, sounds to older ears like sacrilege. Maybe this 
stirring song of youthful ambition still finds its way into 
school readers; certainly it had a place there years ago, 
along with the “Psalm of Life”. 

The young man with his banner was going nowhere in 
particular éxcept to get higher and higher up, Although 
he died in the effort he got there. By the strenuous climb- 
ing of this ardent Alpiner our teachers taught us that there 
was always room at the top; that weaklings might fall by 
the wayside, but the strong and the ambitious would struggle 
onward and upward. Even Tennyson preached of rising 
“on stepping stones of our dead selves to higher things.” 

* The last word in this doctrine of success at any price 
was said, perhaps, in a book published by The Christian 
Guardian of New York about 1897: “Onward to Fame and 
Fortune.” 

What a thriller that book was to poor boys attending 
high school. It told of Benjamin Franklin munching dry 
biscuits for lunch while he devoured classical literature in 
the one brief hour he had to himself during his daily servi- 
tude as printer’s devil. It recorded the fact that a young 
fellow named Shakespeare rose from the ranks of hostler’s 
boys at the Globe Theatre in London to become a playwright 
rich and famous. Under captions such as “Honesty”, ‘“Per- 
severance” and ‘‘Courage’’ were appropriate stories of 
famous men who had not only practised these virtues but 
had made them pay. 

All this was the culmination of moralizing in what we 
know as the Victorian Era, duly Americanized. We adopted 
it more or less in Canada. The Scottish dominie. and the 
English scholar transplanted to our land a wholesome in- 
fluence to higher ideals, but even those immigrants were 
not free from the taint of predatory ambition. 

To a middle-aged spectator of school activities the query 
forces itself forward: are the boys and girls in school to-day 
looking :forward to conditions of life that are better or 
worse than they were before the Great War? Those condi- 
tions, no doubt, are in extreme contrast. Economically and 
morally there is something radically wrong and something 
radically right in both extremes. 

Economically let us consider this grim fact of local in- 
terest. Several boys from Alberta, after graduating from 
schools of higher learning in this province, and after seeking 
in vain for employment in this great land of opportunity, 
have gone to seek employment and to “carve out careers’ 
in old England, or in other parts of Europe. Those boys, 
by all reports, are making the grade. Where their forefathers 
failed or quit these young fellows are going back, carrying 
unconsciously an invisible banner with a device that might 
sound strange to themselves, Excelsior. 

Morally the situation is rotten. Tolerant as we elders 
are of the vices of youth, in which we have indulged our- 
selves and thereby set a horrible example—we know from 
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long and bitter experience that the young people attending 
and leaving school to-day have certain moral standards not 
tolerated heretofore in Canada. The curse of the age is 
idleness. To one who is engaged constantly in the prosecu- 
tion of criminals it is idle to prate about the inherent virtue 
or the irrepressible ambition of young folks, boys or girls. 
Due to no fault of their own, perhaps, their morals to-day 
are putrid. 

Someone has said very wisely in a churchgoers’ meeting 
that it keeps a man busy pulling himself up out of the depres- 
sion whether the depression be financial or moral. In saying 
this he is not setting himself up as a moralist. The upward 
pull morally is, after all, what our school: pupils need more 
than anything else. It might not be a-bad idea to emphasize 
in the classrooms some old-fashioned_ precepts. 

To the farmers and business men of the province there 
has long been a doctrine of paternal protection from govern- 
ments or boards whereby the sanctity of a contract becomes 
a joke. That doctrine has seeped into the minds of the 
younger generation. It has become an unwritten law that 
when you borrow money, from friend or stranger, and what- 
ever the terms of the obligation, you may repudiate that 
obligation absolutely if only you can find a good excuse. 

In some ways, although by no means in all ways, we 
may well turn back in our teaching of the young people of 
this province to old visions such as that of the youth: 

“Still bearing in his hand of ice, 
The banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior.” 
A BOOTH AT THE LETHBRIDGE FAIR 

A very interesting display of historical relics and souv- 
enirs was to be seen at the Lethbridge Exhibition last July. 
At the request of the Historical Society and the Fair Board, 
the Lethbridge Local undertook to collect and arrange: the 
exhibit. The public responded readily to our appeal for 
curiosities, and judging from the number of visitors and the 
interest shown, the venture was a decided success. 

The walls of the booth, both inside and out, were covy- 
ered with pictures. Two of these, one of Fort Whoopup and 
the other of a group of whitemen and Indians, particularly 
pleased the latter. One of the most frequent visitors, an 
old chief over eighty, recognized the faces of friends who 
have now passed away, and entertained interested groups 
with reminiscences of the early days. We had pictures of 
many prominent old timers; the first stage coach which ran 
between Macleod and Lethbridge in 1885; Eight Avenue 
Calgary 1884 and the first school in Lethbridge in 1888. 
Early editions of The Edmonton Bulletin and The Lethbridge 
News, one printed in 1885 telling of the trial of Louis Riel, 
were also to be seen. 

We had guns used along the border in 1860; one issued 
by the British Government in 1867. and used in the first 
Riel Rebellion; pistols two hundred and fifty years old; a 
sword used by the Canada Rifles during the Fenian Raids, 
and a German saw tooth bayonet. 

Displayed upon forms were two native costumes. One 
a Greek and the other an Ukranian. Both were beautifully 
embroidered. 

Two shelves along the back of the booth held a variety 
of exhibits, a small collection of Indian relics, Swedish em- 
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broidery, a small rose bowl which came down from the 
family of Martin Luther, was carried to America, and 
brought into Canada by the United Empire Loyalists, a 
doll dressed as a Bohemian bride, a miniature Napoleonic 
coach, a hand-made violin, a head carved from_a cocoanut 
shell from Bombay, an ancient spinning wheel, a Welsh 
Bible dated 1840, and a grass skirt, anklets and leis from 
Hawaii. 

On the wall at the back hung the horns of an animal 
captured in British East Africa, a scimitar from the Phil- 
lipine Islands, an Irish shillalah, a brass warming, pan and 
skimmer cake steamer, a beautiful piece of needle point 
worked: one hundred and fifty years ago, two mats made 
with: rags on gunnysacking by the women of White Bay, 
Newfoundland, an inlaid picture of a tiger and the Welsh 
national flag. 

In a show case in front were many small articles. Petri- 
fied stones and pieces of wood, arrow heads, a snake’s 
rattle, a belt covered with medals, a hand wrought copper 
kettle from Sweden, small carved Chinese figures, snuff 
boxes, coins, an opium pipe and chop sticks, Chinese ladies’ 
shoes, tear droppers from an ancient Greek tomb, a small 
tub made of wood taken from the birthplace of Sir Walter 
Scott, and models made from Irish turf. 

Next year we celebrate the Lethbridge Jubilee, and the 
local Alliance is co-operating in this civic project and hopes 
to have a much more ambitious exhibit. 
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Education at the Crossroads 


DAVID HORTON ELTON, K.C., LL.B., (Alta.) 





This caption may be somewhat alarming and challenged 
ab initio. I rather suspect as much and really hope it will 
be challenged, if for no other reason than to elicit some 
thought and perchance precipitate some discussion in respect 
to the same. Frankly, that is my purpose and intention in 
selecting it. “In the midst of much 
counsel there is safety.” The “yes, 
yesser” attitude gets us nowhere. 

I am going to assert that, like 
the majority. of social, business and 
political affairs, education is at the 
“cross roads” today. Human activities, 
human endeavours, human hopes and 
ambitions, have been likewise halted 
by the “Traffic Cop”. Most of us,are 
waiting for the “Go” sign, while the 
“Red” blocks our progress, and “Cau- 
tion” intervenes. We are anxious to 
know which hand will wave us on— 
the reactionary right or the radical 
left. We are somehow in hopes we 
may avoid both and yet escape the 
“traffic jam”. In any event, that’s 
where we stand. 

Schools, colleges, academies, uni- 
versities, are likewise at the cross 
roads. They find themselves caught 
in the whirl of an increasing complex- 
ity of social forces, of “futuristic” 
outlooks, and “frightfully modern” 
aptitudes and re-actions on the part 
of students. Consequently, and logic- 
ally, this results in a lessening of re- 
spect and reverence for the old estab- 
lished order. There seems to be a 
growing impatience with the tradi- 
tional forms and regulations of our 
school and college life and a gather- 
ing unrest and dissatisfaction with 
present conditions. 

Would it be amiss, if, instead of 
the Red, Caution and Go signals at 
the cross roads, we substitute, Retro- 
spective, Introspective and Perspect- 
ive—looking back; looking in; look- 
ing ahead? 

“God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 

They touch the shining hills of day. 

The good can well afford to wait, 

The evil cannot brook delay.” 
Retrospective 

It is not so difficult to take a retrospective view over the 
educational field. It has its inception in, “Let there be 
light”. At first glance we see the primeval school set in 
the humble home; teacher, parent; student, child. This 
seems to have been rather quickly followed by transmission 
to the church and ministry, which for some time largely 
assumed the responsibility for what has come to be generally 
termed, “higher education”. Later development, augmenting 
to some extent the splendid work of the church and ministry, 
brought into being secular and universal institutions for 
educational training—such as we have to-day—the church 
and ministry still maintaining and carrying on a very im- 
portant, effective and desirable work. 





Mr. Elton is a member of the Author’s 
Club, London, England. He is Governor: 
Western Canada District, Kiwanis Inter- 
national and an International Chairman 
for 1935. He is a member of the Leth- 
bridge City Council and has been ever since 
the inauguration of Managerial Govern- 
ment. He has been practising at the Bar 
for upwards of a quarter of a century and 
was Police Magistrate for some six years. 
Prior to his study for law, he conducted 
newspapers in Cardston, Magrath and Ray- 
mond. He has been in Alberta some 34 
years. His son “Dave” is one of the N.B.C. 
announcers, San Francisco, California. 


Whether justly or otherwise, education, and particularly 
higher education has come in for a great deal of criticism, 
chiefly on the score that its main product has been the 
“White Collar Brigade”’,—the ‘flub-dubbery” and “flap- 
doodle” of modern cult. Now I am not attempting an argu- 
ment for or against, but merely ex- 
ploding a few ideas that have come 
to me from time to time. I make no 
pretense at even the suggestion of an 
argument. Mine is merely a ‘‘dab” 
here and there on the canvass. ; 

I am in hopes I shall havea few 
supporters when I say that education, 
and a fortiori, higher education, ; has 
been charged with paying. altogether 
too much attention and concern to 
intellectual development. I trust I 
may not be indicted as either flippant 
or contemptuous when I say that this 
intellectual development seems to con- 
sist largely in treating mathematics; 
solving chemistry; defining words; 
translating languages; parsing sent- 
ences; repeating history; locating 
places; memorizing poetry; dissecting 
animals; analyzing plant life; weigh- 
ing the earth; studying the heavens; 
measuring the distance of sun and 
moon and stars, counting, approxi- 
mating and tabulating the planets; 
computing the velocity of light and 
sound, etc.; and speaking and writing 
with grammatical accuracy, consist- 
ent with proper rhetoric and choice 
diction. No fault can or ought to be 
registered against these. No bonus is 
placed on ignorance or illiteracy— 
the premium goes with education, 
“These things ought ye to have done,” 
Furthermore, I am not unmindful of 
the fact that we have had excellent, 
particular and practical training in 
the Sciences, Medicine, Surgery, Law, 
etc. The only question is; are they 
sufficient? 

“Intellectual development” is not 
necessarily intelligent development. ‘Gold Medalists’ are 
not always premier practitioners. We have perhaps given 
too much attention to the head, not enough to the heart, 
and scarcely any to the hand. We are coming to realize more 
and more the vital necessity of a well-balanced complement 
and co-ordination of all three. 

In the administration of the “New Deal” in the United 
States, I find a great deal of dissatisfaction with and a 
very outspoken criticism of President Roosevelt’s “Brain 
Trust’. I am making no comments on the “New Deal’? what- 
ever and refer to the same merely for illustration. I believe 
the “New Deal” should be given a “square deal” and looked 
at from all four sides. But the consensus of the criticism 
against it seems to be, if I may sum it up in a few words; 
that students, theorists, idealists—scientists, if you will— 
have been entrusted and charged with the grave and serious 
responsibility of administration, when they should have been 
restricted to what I may term, “recommendations only”: 
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In other words, let the “cobbler stay with his last”; the 
student with his books; the scientist with his laboratory— 
both student and scientist contributing to a solution of the 
economic, social, political and industrial problems, by sug- 
gesting ways and means, but committing the executive ad- 
ministration of the same to the practical and experienced 
men of affairs. 

And this leads me to the thought that while our systems 
of education have been adept in the preparation and. cu!ti- 
vation of the soil, they have not been pre-eminently success- 
ful in planting the seed requisite for the desired fruition. 
The “plugging”, “craming” process for Exams, the ‘mid- 


night oil” and “wet towels”, makes the grade for most of. 


the fellows who promptly forget what it.. is all about when 
the Diploma is tucked away. 

And these Exams are more often pussies than prvtilem- 
atical—frequently written with a view to trying to find 
out what the pupil does not know rather than to give him an 
opportunity to tell what he does know. 

‘In concluding this “Retrospective” let me: eee the 
words ‘of the late Charles W. Eliot: 

“The most important part of education has always 
been the training of the senses through which the 
best part of education comes. This training has iwo 
precious results in the individual besides the faculty 
of accurate observation—one the acquisition of 
some sort of skill; the other the habit of careful re- 
flection and measured reasoning which results in 
precise statement and record. The teaching of the 
senses should always have been a prime object in 
human education from primary to professional. The 
prime object it has never been, and is not today.” 
And another eminent educator once wrote: 


“Eight years of the old time schools, give the pupil 
the ability to read but not the reading habit; the 
ability to write but no power of expression.” 

A rather stern castigation. 


Introspective 

I suppose we all have two educations—one we receive in 
school and the other we give ourselves. As we turn our eyes 
inward, we must admit that if we have, somehow or other, 
failed to get the most or at least, the best, from our schol- 
astic training, the fault is largely our own. While the sys- 
tem may not have been all we required, we could undoubted- 
ly have overcome many of the seeming deficiencies and 
personally provided the practical part by earnest and con- 
scientious use and application of the tools placed in our 
hands. In the proper equation and complement of all things, 
the individual plays the most important part. No matter 
how perfect the system or organism it can never supply the 
individual initiative which must be fundamental in all edu- 
cation. 

One important function of the system however, would 
be to arouse that initiative, which, most assuredly would 
react and function quicker under proper stimulus. Teach- 
ing, training, leading, guiding, directing, is one thing; doing 
is another. I believe it was Henry Ward Beecher who said: 


“We must so live and labour in our time, that what 
came to us as seed may go to the next generation 
as blossom, and that what came to us as blossom 
may go to them as fruit. That is what we mean by 
progress.’ 


I have no hesitation in saying: “That is what we mean by 
education.” It means, if it means anything at all, that the 
individual must apply his lessons, take his stand, use his 
tools, develop his intelligence — grappling life’s problems 
with heart and will and brain. 

“And as the soul 

Which grows within the child 

Makes the child grow— 

So life, in deepening with nie, deepened all 

The course I took, the work 1] did.” 

Then again, in this introspective examination, the ques- 


tion comes home; what am I doing to better or advance 
education? Not, what is the Province or State doing, but 
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what am I doing? Not, what are teachers, professors or 
school boards doing, but what am I doing? The times demand 
a revival of the individual, who somehow or other, by smug 
complacency, while deploring and condemning everything 
else, graciously eliminates himself and escapes all responsi- 
bility. 

It strikes me there never was a time when closer and 
more intelligent co-operation and sympathy between parent 
and teacher and school was required than right now. While 
this may not be as practical or applicable to higher educa- 
tion, it is of the utmost importance that these “click” in our 
grade schools, where the foundations are laid. May I com- 
mend to all the use and benefits of the Parents’ and Teach- 
ers’ Association as they have come under my observation. 

Perspective 

What are we going to do about it? I take it we are 
agreed that; “Education is an appreciation of the truth 
and beauty of life.” It is the achievement of proportion and 
perspective. Its chief courses are not technical or profession- 
al skill, but finely proportioned, well-balanced men and wo- 
men, for, as Ernest Thompson Seton says: ‘Manhood not 
scholarship, is the first aim of education.” It is not so much 
a competition of keen minds with keen minds, as it is a 
co-operation of human concord—the union of understanding 
hearts. Premier Ramsay Macdonald lends further emphasis 
in these words: 

“The educated man is a man of subtle qualities which 
make him calm in adversity, happy when alone, just 
in his dealings, rational and sane in the fullest mean- 
ing of that word in all the affairs of life.” 

It is a splendid thing to have a fund of information in 
History, Science, Literature, Art, but it is more essential 
to develop character. Our systems of education must em- 
brace a wider field for character development: 


“We are blind until we see 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making 
: If it does not make the man.” 
Our teachers and professors must gear their presentation 
to “making the man’’, to modern requirements, and modern 
freedom of thought and expression. 

Furthermore, there must be a breaking down of the 
divisions between the social, political and the human sciences. 
There must be a study of our juvenile delinquency and 
the causes leading to the same, together with a moral rem- 
edy. This will entail a study and knowledge of the back- 
ground in which the young adjust themselves to life, and a 
further study of the family and its relation to the public 
and society. Arthur E. Morgan says: . 


“The function of the college or university is to stim- 
ulate the development in good proportion of all im- 
portant elements of personality and to help young 


men and women to be prepared to meet all of the 


nearly universal demands and opportunities of life.’ 
We shall, more and more get away from the stereotyped 
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recitation peried and lecture hour, and enjoy free and easy 
conference chats, round-table, open forum discussions. Here 
will be emphasized, not so much the techniquge of educa- 
tion, but the creating of an orderly plan and program for 
the daily life of the student. Methinks the pine board seat 
will give way to an easy chair; the desk to a davenport; 
the lecture hall to a lounging room; and the stuffy-auditor- 
ium to a shady lawn. I read, some years ago, of this experi- 
ment being tried out in Rollin’s College, Orlando, Florida, 
as I remember. I should not be surprised to learn it has met 
with marked success. 

There should also be some provision in our curriculum 
for the proper and adequate training of public servants. This 
has been too long neglected. In the political civil service 
and in the economic civil service, training is very essential. 
We are the victims of a “hit and miss” system in the-selection 
of our public servants, and unfortunately we “miss” more 
often than we “hit’’, so far as personal qualification and 
training is concerned. We seem to prefer party to personal 
ability; political tractability to particular adaptibility. It 
would reasonably appear that, of all things, ‘the science 
and art of government”, should call for men specifically 
educated and trained in that science and art, and not left 
to partizans who may be the choice or the whim and fancy 
of political expediency. If we are to have the best govern- 
ment, we must have the best service, and this can only be 
acquired by proper training and education. 

The Calgary Herald, as late as October 6th, reports an 
experiment that is being tried out in the State of Tennessee. 
It provides for six years of elementary school work and six 
years of high school work. It might be well to investigate 
this somewhat unique adventure, which space will not permit 
me to elaborate. 

The current issue of Maclean’s, October 15th, 1934, con- 
tains a somewhat brief but forceful article from the pen 
of A. M. Pratt under the caption “‘Co-Education? No!’ The 
author attacks the present system in a very frank and 
straightforward manner. I take the liberty of quoting part 
of the concluding paragraphs, but commend the article for 
serious consideration: 

“For the boy I would suggest the development of 
initiative, of self-reliance, of the power to distinguish 
the essentials of a problem from its superfluities, 
and the ability to tackle a task as it arises. With 
that I would insist upon the acceptance of a certain 
code of conduct, the recognition of fair-dealing and 
the necessity of co-operation. To that I would add the 
acquirement of technical skill in whatever branches 
of human activity my boys’ school could instruct. 
I would teach the use of books, not the mere reading, 
still less the learning and memorizing of them, but 
their value in showing what others have thought 
and are thinking. I would arouse their curiosity 
concerning the national world to which they belong 


in the hope that in some sphere they might find 
interests to call forth more than I could give. And 
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finally, I would endeavor to help them realize some- 
thing of the beauty and the glory, the appreciation 
of which marks the Godhead that is in them. 

So much for my boys. The girls are functionally 
different. Their tasks in life are to be approached 
in their own way under the guidance of their own 
kind. There are splendid women living today who 
could outline the objectives of their education—a 
field in which I would hesitate to tread. 

All things are dual. Let us recognize this quality 
in our schools.” : 

So much for Retrospective, Introspective and Perspective. 


I have just jotted down a few things that have “tarried in 
my mind and peopled its inner chambers”, and passed them 
on. 

In conclusion, education, as I view it, may be briefly 
summed up something like this: Right relationship between 
man and man; right relationship between man and commun- 
ity; right relationship between man and nations; right re- 
lashionship between man and God. In addition, that man 
is educated who has developed his character; trained and 
cultivated his intelligence; subdued his passions; conserved 
his physical health; has obeyed social laws and moral con- 
duct; and has added to his Christian virtues the three great 
Roman virtues; self-respect, self-discipline and self-control. 

I am in hopes some wag will not take the initial letters 
of Retrospective, Introspective and Perspective and apply 
to them the tombstone epithat: 

“Requiescat in pace.” 


Local News 


LETHBRIDGE LOCAL NEWS 

The Lethbridge Local of the A.T.A. met recently for the 
first meeting of the new term, when the teachers of Central 
School were hosts for the occasion. The enthusiastic attend- 
ance was a convincing demonstration of the loyalty of 
Alliance members in Lethbridge. 

The new President, Miss Charlotte McEachern ably con- 
ducted the meeting, when much business of importance was 
completed. A strong Executive has been elected to support 
the President this year in the many phases of Alliance work 
and the maintaining of Alliance prestige. 

A most interesting report was given by the President on 
the booth at the Lethbridge Exhibition which was under- 
taken by the Local Alliance upon the request of the Leth- 
bridge Historical Society and the Fair Board. The exhibit 
showed an interesting and varied collection of articles of 
historical and natural interest, collected and arranged by 
the President and her assistants. The undertaking was 
so successful that the Local has been requested to co-operate 
with the Lethbridge Historical Society in the celebration of 
Lethbridge’s Jubilee next year. Excellent publicity was 
given to the Alliance in this project and much credit is due 
to those who assisted in the work, namely, Miss Jean Ham- 
ilton, Mr. George Watson, Mr. C. E. Brandow, and others. 

Miss Edna Scott spoke to the meeting on current Alliance 
affairs and gave a report on the Executive meeting which 
was held in Edmonton in July. 

Miss Ena Mulock, who has arrived from Nova Scotia on 
the exchange plan, and is now on the Central School Staff, 
was welcomed into our Local. Miss Effie Reid is taking 
Miss Mulock’s place in Bridgewater, N.S. Also welcome 
additions to our membership list were several members of 
the Hardieville School staff, who have come in to join our 
Local. 

Sports are to form an interesting addition to Alliance 
activities in Lethbridge this winter. A Bowling Committee, 
headed by Mr. George McKillop, was appointed at the 
meeting, and a bowling schedule, in which over fifty mem- 
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bers are participating, has already commenced. Badminton, 
too, will be sponsored by the local as soon as necessary 
playing accommodations can be arranged. 

Mr. George Watson, who ably directs our Doctors’ and 
Hospital Contracts, gave the meeting a report of their suc- 
cessful operation. Miss Jean Hamilton and Miss Scott were 
delegated to arrange for a sick benefit fund and to draw 
up provisions for its management. 

Important arrangements for the co-operation of the 
Local A.T.A. with the officials of the Southern Alberta 
Convention were discussed. The convention will be held 
in Lethbridge on November the 8th and 9th. -A committee 
with Miss Edna Scott as convenor, was appointed to make 
arrangements for the banquet and dance, which has always 
been successfully managed by the Local Alliance. An un- 
animous invitation from the meeting was extended to the 
General Secretary, Mr. Barnett, to attend the Convention. 

In preparation for a well-rounded winter program, the 
Lethbridge Local of the A.T.A. is sponsoring a talk by 
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Miss Hilda Hesson, who travels under the direction of the 
C.P:R. On November, 26th, Miss Hesson will speak to 
our members, their friends and many teachers from rural 
points, on “Interesting People I have Met.” Miss Hesson 
is well known through her experience as organizer of travel 
tours and Lethbridge members are looking forward to an 
interesting evening. 


MYRNAM 

The Teachers of Myrnam and District on Saturday, 
October 18th, organized themselves. into an A.T.A. Local. 
The following were elected to the executive: President, Miss 
J. Goshko; Vice President, Mr. Woloshyn; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. Lesieyich and Press Correspondent, Mr. Wm. M. 
Teresio. Ten teachers joined the local and it is hoped that 
the others will join in the near future. 

It is hoped that the teachers will make their local or- 
ganization a real success and one hundred per cent. strong 
in this vicinity. 

CZAR 

On September 15th a meeting of the Czar A.T.A. Local 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Shaul. New 
officers were elected for the coming year, namely: Pres- 
ident, Mr. C. Burton; Vice President, Miss M. Mossman; 
Secretary, Mr. R. Mitchell; Press Reporter, Miss F. White- 
lock. New business for the coming year was discussed, 
and arrangements for meetings: a programme committee was 
elected to arrange the programme for the next meeting. A 
very dainty lunch was served by the hostess at the close of 
the business part of the meeting. 

e eve 

On Saturday October 20th, the Czar Local held a very 
interesting meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Shaul. 
A committee was chosen to make the final arrangements 
for the A.T.A. Rally which is to be held at Czar on Nov- 
ember 8rd. Mr. Mitchell was nominated as representative 
to the District Executive. 

The next meeting is to be held at Buffalo View School 
on Saturday, November 10th, at 2 p.m. “Reading in the 
Primary Grades” is to be the topic under discussion. 

At the close of the meeting a very dainty lunch was 
served by the hostess. 


BEAVER RIVER 

On Saturady, September 29th, the Beaver River Local 
met at Glendon with Miss A. Procyk as hostess. The turnout 
was rather small but all were enthusiastic and arrangements 
were made during the business session for a larger attend- 
ancein the future. 

The following officers were elected for the current year: 
President, Mr. Morrison; Vice President, Mr. J. H. Marsh; 
Secretary, Miss A. Procyk; Press Representative, Mr. Toma- 
sky; Programme Committee, Mrs. Johnston and Mr. Toma- 
sky; Convenor of Membership Committee, Mr. Marsh. An 
interesting business session followed. It was unanimously 
agreed that Mr. Sherk, on account of his valuable assistance 
sto the local, be given an honorary membership. After 
the business’ session a very delightful lunch was served by 
the hostess, Miss. Procyk. 

All meetings for the current year are to be held on the 
third Saturday of the month. The next meeting of the Local 
will be at.the home of Mr. and Mrs. Tomasky of Beacon 
school, at 7:30 p.m., Saturday, October 20th. Mr. Sherk 
will give an address on “Man versus Geography”. All teach- 
ers are invited to bring story books to exchange. 


McLAUGHLIN 
On Saturday, September 29th, the teachers of the locality 
‘surrounding McLaughlin gathered with the express purpose 
of the formation.of an A.T.A. Local at McLaughlin. On 
October 12th, a banquet was held, at which we had the 
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honour and pleasure of the kindly presence of Mr. J. W. = = = 
Barnett who closed the banquet with a short, yet appro- ANB IR ER UrngT em pe 066406040 oS | hcl lll 
priate address. We might state that an A.T.A. banquet never 


seems complete without the congenial companionship of =THE FASHION SHOP= 


our General Secretary, who always adds the “spirit to the 0 ee ee 


scene” by his envigorating personality. 
A PERSONAL 


Following the dinner a dance, sponsored by our Local 

organization, was held in the community hall. The whole 

venture, first of its kind to be undertaken in this im- MESSAGE “TO YOU” 

mediate locality, was a grand success, ‘and we wish to take 

the opportunity of thanking all who so willingly gave it FROM “ROSALIE” 

support. We hope that this Local may render valuable SPORTS ! TEAS ! 

STREET ! 

MILLINERY 
The NEW CAMPUS! 


assistance to the Provincial Organizaztion in the ensuing 
SWEEPSTAKES 


months. 
! S- 
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Millinery Salon—Upstairs. 


WILLINGDON 


| The annual meeting of the Willingdon A.T.A. Local was 
held in Willingdon on September 21st, 1984 at 8 o’clock. 
In the presidential report Mr. Svekla stated that the past 
year was a very difficult one for the organization. Not only 
was it difficult for this local but for the whole Provincial 
Organization. It was felt that there was nothing to look 
forward to. Despite these facts, and weather conditions 
during the winter months the Local held one meeting each 
month. We make it a point to hold one meeting at the home 


, 
of a member of the Local. All in all socially the year was YOU'LL BE EXCITED TOO 


a success. When you inspect these New Flattering Dinner 








Gowns! Party Frocks! long Sunday Nights! designed 


® it anyway.” ba 
Those present were: Messrs. Honnochko, Kostash, Tomyn, NEMO FLEX 
Kalancha, Rachel, Svekla, Shandro, Kazniuk, Kachuk and NIP SET $8.50 
Miss Perich. The meeting adjourned, after making arrange- IT’S A NEMO-FLEX SENSATION 
ments for the next meeting, to the home of Mr. Harry GARMENT of two-way stretch heavy 
Kostash where we enjoyed a delicious lunch. elastic fabric, a garment that rules 
curves gently! It’s ideal for every wear 
, * * * —lets you bend, twist, work, play with 
| The Willingdon A.T.A. Local held their October meeting ner tig gg noenigeen? aq Fe - 
at Shandro School where a large number attended. Mr. —perfect ! 
Kostash presided over the meeting. The Minutes were read Our Cansstein lattthe vite. 
and adopted. A discussion followed which involved the fall , 
teachers’ convention. Various phases of the convention were prio sete raapanaagicn 
discussed. Miss Kalancha gave a report on the Junior Sec- $2.75 to $13.50 
tion of the Convention. Mr. Tomyn reported on the Senior 
Section. The meeting then discussed the possibility of form- 
ing an inter-school league for softball "ind basketball. A WHEN YOU ARE IN CALGARY 
committee was appointed to look into the matter and to At your convention it would give us great pleasure to 
draw up a constitution. This committee consists of 5 mem- show you ovr fine new quality stock of Ladies’ Wear. We 
bers, as follows: Mr. Tomyn of Willingdon, Mr. Shandro of inette you to mnie REED Sone Saetaeario. 
Shandro, Mr. Svekla of Boian, Mr. Gegolick of Deep Lake Signed “ROSALIE” at BINNINGS. 
‘and Mr. Peter Huculak of Whitford. 
The Dr. LaZerte’s Diagnostic Tests were then discussed, 
following which the meeting adjourned only to proceed to 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Tom Shandro to enjoy a sump- We : BINNINGS 
tuous supper which was followed by singing and homelike Especially 
conversation. Invite Your Arti - 
The next meeting is to be held at Pruth School with Mr. i 118—8th Avenue West 
5 Walter Kalancha as host, on November 9th at 8 o’clock. aye ‘eres Sore 


Mr. Harry Kostash of Willingdon was elected President; 
Mr. Tom Shandro of Shandro, Vice President; Mr. N. Rachel 
of Zhoda, Secretary-Treasurer; the Press Representatives 
are; Mr. N. W. Svekla of Boian and Miss Elizabeth Perich 
of Shandro; the Programme Committee consists of Mr. Fred 
Honnochko as Chairman and Mr. Walter Kalancha and Miss 
Olyniuk. 

Mr. Kostash thought that the first duty of the teacher 
is too teach the pupils to become good citizens of the com- 
munity; secondly to improve education in the province; and 
thirdly to raise the status of the teacher. Mr. Shandro in 
his remarks felt the need of a freer meeting. He said, “If 
you have anything to say, and you are afraid to say it, say 


Those wishing to join the Local are cordially invited. 
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HARDISTY 


A Yery successful meeting of the Hardisty Local A.T.A. 
was held on Saturday, September 15th, in the high school 
room of the Hardisty school. An election of officers took 
place, the new executive being composed of: Miss G. Sie- 
brasse, President; Miss E. Skogheim, Vice President; Mr. 
A. Burpee, Secretary-Treasurer; Mr. Horne, District Repre- 
sentative; Miss D. Skogheim, Press Correspondent. Those 
present at the meeting other than the executive were: Mrs. 
Smith, Miss Scott, Miss Frazier, Mr. Gillespie. Plans were 
made for the Local Track Meet held at Hardisty Sep- 
tember 29th for Hardisty. and surrounding rural schools. 
The District Track Meet (Hardisty to Provost) which is 
sponsored by the A.T.A. was held at Czar, October 6th. 


ANDREW 

The Andrew A.T.A. local met on Friday, October 28th, 
in the Andrew School. Mr. N. Poohkay was ushered into 
the chair for this meeting. Some fifteen teachers were pres- 
ent, who gave the meeting a lively interest, both in the 
affairs of this local and the A.T.A. in general. 

Reports of the President and the Secretary-Treasurer 
were read, which showed an active year. The main business 
on the agenda was the election of officers for the current 
year. The following officers were elected: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Inspector C. H. Robinson; President, Mr. N. Poohkay, 
of Andrew High School; Vice President, Mr. S. Tomashew- 
sky, of Sochava; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. Procyk, of 
Andrew; Press Representative, Mr. J. E. Lupul, of River- 
side. 

It was decided to have Inspector C. H. Robinson as a 
guest speaker at the next meeting. Mr. V. Kupchenko 
agreed, also, to give a talk. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in dancing, 
which was very much enjoyed by all. Delightful lunches 
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were served at the homes of Mr. and Mrs. N. Poohkay and 
Misses Braschuk at the close of the meeting. 

Subsequent meetings will be held on the first Friday 
of each month, at places designated by the teachers at 
their gatherings. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
teachers within reach of this local. 


PARADISE VALLEY 


Bang! We’re on the map at last. An organization meet- 
ing of the Paradise Valley District Teachers was held in 
the High School room of the Paradise Valley School on 
Saturday, October 20th. Nine teachers were present. An 
interesting programme for our next regular meeting was 
drawn up and plans laid for a banquet, which is to be held 
in the Valley Hall, November 3rd. 

Officers for the Executive elected as follows: President, 
Clarence Elliott, Uneeda School; Vice President, Miss 
Knapp, Waverley; Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. Smith, Para- 
dise Valley; Press Correspondent, Miss Bowen, Paradise 
Valley. 


OHATON—LOUGHEED 


The teachers of the Ohaton-Lougheed district will meet 
at Strome, on Saturday, November 17th, next. A very in- 
teresting programme is planned, including the following 
speakers: J. C. Jonason, Camrose, “Changes in Curriculum” ; 
Dr. D. J. Dickie on “New Readers”, Mr. G. Andrews, M.L.A., 
Sedgewick, and other items yet to be arranged. All teachers 
are cordially invited. 


BATTLE RIVER 
A meeting of the Battle River District Association A.T.A. 
was held at Irma on September 29th with over 40 teachers 
present. Great enthusiasm was shown and a very successful 
meeting was held. 


LETHBRIDGE DISTRICT 

A well attended meeting of the Lethbridge District Exec- 
utive of the A.T.A. was held in the Marquis Hotel on Sep- 
tember 29th, 1934. Representatives from the following 
centres were present, Lethbridge, Coalhurst, Shaughnessy, 
Coaldale and Taber. 

Plans were discussed with a view to increasing the use- 
fulness of the A.T.A. to teachers in the outlying parts of 
the District. 

The forthcoming Convention was also discussed and the 
suggestion that the teachers appointed to Convention Com- 
mittees be A.T.A. members was heartily approved. 

The Executive were informed that an invitation had been 
extended to Mr. Barnett, by this year’s Convention Commit- 
tee, to address the Convention on November 8. His pres- 
ence will of course add to the strength of the District Organ- 
ization work in this part of the Province. 

Date of the next meeting was set for November 8. 


VILNA—BELLIS 

The first meeting of the teachers of the Vilna-Bellis 
Local was held in the Vilna School on Saturday, September 
29, with the folowing teachers present: Misses, P. Batiuk, 
M. Nekoliczuk, N. Batiuk; Messrs. S. Hawreliak, J. Van 
Riper, J. O’Connor, J. Yatchiw, W. Sharek, J. Shubert, M. 
Kully, T. Horne, J. Kiriak. 

Mr. S. Hawreliak was elected chairman of the meeting, 
and the following executive was elected for the year: Hon- 
orary President, Mr. Gibault; President, Mr. J. Kiriak; 
Vice President, Mr. J. Van Riper; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
N. Batiuk; Press Correspondents and a Social Committee 
were also elected. 

Mr. O’Connor moved a vote of thanks to Mr. S. Hawre- 
liak, retiring president for the worthy manner in which he 
carried on successfully the work of the local for the past 
two years. The vote carried unanimously. 
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The second meeting of the Vilna-Bellis local was held 
at Wasel on Saturday, October 13th, at the kind invitation 
of Mr. S. Hawreliak. 

A large percentage of the teachers were present. It was 
decided to hold a Teachers’ Dance at Bellis on November 
2nd. The proceeds of this dance are to be used to buy a 
cup to be presented in the Junior section for oratorical 
competition in the Local. 

HAIRY HILL 

The Hairy Hill local of the A.T.A: met at the school on 
the 18th of the month. The retiring Executive gave a brief 
review of last year’s activities and thanked the members 
for their hearty co-operation and support: 

Then, addresses were given by-two members. Mr. L. G. 
Bray gave a very interesting talk on his impressions of the 
Vegreville District Convention. Mr. P..M. Shavchook dis- 
cussed his method of utilizing a suitable time-table in an 
ungraded school. 

A new Executive was chosen for the coming year. W. 
E. Kostash, B. Comm. was re-elected President for another 
year. Others elected were: Vice President, Miss F. Ewasiuk; 
Secretary, Mr. P. M. Shavchook; Press Correspondent, L. 
L. Kostash, B.A. 

In the evening a hike and weiner-roast ended an inter- 
esting and enjoyable day. 
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VANCOUVER — VICTORIA — SEATTLE 
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Enjoy bathing and the magnificent beaches 
of the Pacific Coast. 
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You can enjoy this magnificent holiday 
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ance Company of Canada in August, 1935. 




















Mr. J. W. Glenwright, Managing Director, 
The Commercial Life Assurarice Co. of Canada, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Glenwright, 

Please forward full particulars regarding the 
conditions for obtaining the Pacific Coast holiday 
trip. 
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Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 
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Miss M. B. Moore, M.A. 





Miss R. J. Coutts 





Remodeling the N.R.A. 

The recent resignation of General Johnson as chief ad- 
ministrator of the N.R.A. has centred attention on this 
agency in the industrial recovery programme and marks 
the close of the first chapter of its history. 

' General Johnson’s resignation had been anticipated ever 
since it became apparent that the onerous duties of his 
position had exhausted his capacity for constructive com- 
promise and that further continuance in the office meant 
only increasing embarrassment for the administration. The 
president with his characteristic promptness accepted the 
resignation and simultaneously announced the new machin- 
ery through which the N.R.A. would continue to function. 

This machinery consists of: 1. The National Industrial 
Recovery Board of five members—the fact that three of the 
five are economists of note indicates a continuance of gov- 
ernment supervision in industry along the lines already laid 
down. II. The Industrial Policy Committee (headed by Don- 
ald R. Richberg, the president’s closest advisor on the in- 
dustrial problem) takes over from the N.R.A. those delicate 
questions of economic policy which might bring it into con- 
flict with the other agencies of the New Deal. It is to act 
as a steering committee of the N.R. programme and its 
field of operation includes problems of relief, public works, 
labor disputes and industrial recovery. Mr. Richberg holds 
that the prime purpose of industry is to provide a living for 
those employed in it, and he believes it a legitimate func- 
tion, if not the duty, of government to help industry to live 
up to this obligation. Upon him rests the responsibility of 
preparing for the president a plan for a more permanent 
organization for industrial recovery. This plan will be sub- 
mitted to Congress for its approval when it meets early 
next year. 

In the formation of this programme some of the import- 
ant questions to be considered by the new Policy Committee 
include: (1) whether the N.R.A. is still to be regarded as 
an emergency measure or whether it is to be retained as 
a permanent part of the economic and -industrial system. 
(2) The nature and extent of code revision, the need for 
which is now clearly shown. (3) To what extent the policy 
of price fixing and under-production are to be retained, 
modified or discarded. (4) The extent to which the remod- 
eled N.R.A. can co-operate with the other agencies of re- 
covery. 

III. A third agency yet to be designated will handle all 
judicial questions arising out of the functioning of the 
N.R.A. 

The U.S. Elections 

The remodeling of the N.R.A. had a direct connection 
with the coming elections, for due to the 20th Constitutional 
amendment, its ratification no longer depends upon the old 
but upon the newly constituted Congress. Since, naturally, 
it will be more critical, it was only politic that the N.R.A. 
should be presented to it with all apparent defects deleted. 

It is generally conceded that the new Congress will have 
Democratic majorities in both Houses. This would be palat- 
able to the Republican party were the Democrats to carry 
on the administration of the National Government along 
the old accredited lines. The Republicans are willing to admit 
that the 1932 Congress was justified in extending such wide 
powers to the president, for, undoubtedly a national crisis 
of the first magnitude existed but this crisis is now past. 
The recent extended holiday of the president is a tacit ad- 


mission of this. They maintain that since the country is re- 
turning to normal conditions, it should return to normal 
methods of administration; that the bureaucratic. committees 
of administration created to meet the crisis, have served their 
purpose and the governors of the states and the state legisla- 
tures should once again assume. the responsibilities that the 
American Constitution designated they should assume in 
normal times. This, the opposition claims, would bring to 
the president even a greater measure of popularity than he 
has yet enjoyed. 
The Tragedy at Marseille s 

The assassination of King Alexander I of Yugoslavia 
during his recent visit to France again emphasizes the fact 
that the modern dictator leads a no less precarious existence 
than his ancient prototype. 

Since January, 1929, when by a proclamation he abol- 
ished parliamentary government, he instituted an administra- 
tion that had all the characteristics of a dictatorship. The 
police, the army and the state finances were all under his 
personal control. Ministers were appointed and dismissed 
at his pleasure. A censored press published only what was 
sanctioned by government agents, and all political meetings 
at which opposition views might be expressed were banned. 
Universities were strictly supervised and local governments 
were brought into line through the right to appoint muni- 
cipal officials. 

This regime, which appeared to have overcome all oppo- 
sition, had to its credit the usual degree of efficiency asso- 
ciated with strong dictatorships. Foreign debts had been 
satisfactorily arranged, the transportation system greatly 
improved and national prestige established by having Bel- 
grade regarded by foreign countries as the diplomatic centre 
of the Balkans. In spite of these accomplishments there can 
be little doubt that the tragedy at Marseille was but the 
outward manifestation of a smoldering discontent among 
minority parties whose political aspirations had been con- 
stantly thwarted. 

The second outstanding victim, Mr. Louis Barthou, was 
distinguished alike for his political and literary activities. 
During his career he held numerous important Cabinet 
positions being included in such outstanding administrations 
as those of Poincare and Briand. When the present govern- 
ment of Gaston Doumergue was formed last February he 
took. over the important portfolio of Foreign Affairs and 
since that date he has been an outstanding figure at inter- 
national gatherings. His name is specially associated with 
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a project known as the Eastern Locarno, the object of 
which is to bring together Russia, the Baltic States, Poland, 
Germany and Czechoslovakia in non-aggression pacts simi- 
lar to those entered into by Western Europe at the Locarno 
conference of 1925. He was a strong believer in the perpet- 
uation of the League of Nations and received the chief 
credit for bringing Russia into the League. 

The tragedy is specially regrettable following as soon 
upon the termination of the annual meeting of the League 
which adjourned with considerably brighter prospects than 
those with which it had convened. At present the universal 
conjecture is the nature and-extent of the repercussions that 
may follow. : 

The Crisis ‘in the German Protestant Church 


Recent developments would indicate that this has now 
passed beyond the possibility for compromise. It appears to 
be a conflict between two irreconcilable points of view. 
On the one hand the Reichbishop Ludvig Mueller aims at 
making a united German church the adjunct of the Third 
Reich under the supreme leadership of Adolph Hitler. The 
Nazi Government seems to realize its inability to designate 
itself totalitarian so long as the church is free to serve as 
an avenue for discontent. In such a state all must have one 
opinion and one master. If all men are to think in unison 
there can be no place for different views on matters of relig- 
ion. To attain this end all prospective pastors must first pass 
the racial specifications and must spend at least six months 
in labor camps where they will receive political and physical 
instruction and training in the use of fire-arms. After 
graduation they are to have a year’s grounding in the Nazi 
philosophy of life and the church is to adopt as its emblem 
the national swastika. 

On the other hand, the dissenting pastors, numbering 
about one-third of the entire clergy, have set forth the 
grounds for their opposition in a manifesto. In this they 
deny: (1) the new German theory that the Nazi revolution 
was a revelation of Divine Will; (2) that brotherly love 
is so elastic that it can be extended to some and withheld 
from others; (3) that race has anything to do with religion. 
They affirm: (1) that the church should be independent of 
the state in spiritual matters and (2) that its spiritual and 
material values should not be at the disposal of any party 
or movement. 

The revolt holds within it a menace to Hitler. The clergy 
constitute the only avowed opposition at present. They, if 
any, may be counted upon to resist to the last and their 
courageous stand would no doubt encourage many minority 
discontents at present submerged. 

It is interesting to note that Russia has a somewhat sim- 
ilar problem. They, too, are at present actively campaigning 
for uniformity but in this case it is for a uniformity of 
atheism. 
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The Militarization of Youth 


The recent decree of the Italian Cabinet that military 
training shall begin at the age of eight both in youth or- 
ganizations and in schools and shall continue to the age of 
thirty-three is not the beginning but rather the culmination 
of a policy which began almost a decade ago. 

Italy, however, is not the only country commandeering 
its youth for military purposes. In Russia the military train- 
ing of the youth begins at the age of seven when he enters 
the grade school, and continues through the secondary school 
and university. In the grade school it begins with military 
gymnastics including hikes and camping trips carried out 
under military discipline. Text books illustrate the Soviet’s 
programme for defence and the history of the red army. 
During the secondary school a definite attempt is made to 
associate industrial training with military problems as they 
relate themselves to transportation, aviation, agriculture and 
manufacturing. In the university courses in military science 
give the necessary equipment for subordinate officers. 

In the Young Communist League numbering over four 
million of those who are aiming to become influential in 
the communist party, encouragement is given to specialize 
in some field of military tactics such as aviation, chemical 
warfare, tank operation, etc. 

In Germany the advent of Hitler to power consolidated 
all existing youth movements into the Nazi Group, and while 
military training, in accordance with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, is not permitted in schools, it is carried on after 
school hours. By a recent decree each Saturday becomes 
State Youth Day during which all the youth are requested 
to assemble and drill. 

In Japan military training has been compulsory since 
1926 throughout the nation’s schools from Grade VI up- 
ward. Every Japanese school boy wears a uniform and three 
times a year he must assemble with his comrades for field 
manoeuvres. Once a year older boys spend a week in camp 
drilling with rifles. Outside the schools there exists a power- 
ful organization, the Young Men’s League, with a member- 
ship of over three million. It is semi-military in spirit and 
engages in activities similar to those of the Boy Scouts. 

From this brief review it may be gathered that the ideals 
of the League of Nations, regarding international good will 
and understanding as a basis for settling international dis- 
putes is being directly challenged. 
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Che “Better English” Department 


Conducted by Dr. C. Sansom 





One of our problems in the teaching of English is to 
get interesting and varied exercises in the hands of the 
pupils. To help in this, suggestions as to suitable books and 
other published material will be made in this column from 
time to time. The books selected this month belong to a set 
entitled “An Introduction to the King’s English’, by James 
H. Steel, of Glasgow, Scotland. The set is made up of nine 
linen-bound volumes graded in difficulty from about Grade 
II to Grades IX or X in-our system. The two easiest books 
are designated “A” and “B” respectively. Then follow 
Books I, II, III, IV, and V, with Senior I and Senior II com- 
pleting the series at the top. For the grades included in this 
project we would suggest that Grade V use Book II; Grade 
VI, Book III; Grade VII, Book IV; and Grade VIII, Book 
V. The books may be procured from the Copp Clark Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. The price is 40 cents a volume, postpaid. 
The two senior books come at 45 cents a volume, postpaid. 

To give some definite information as to the type of 
material the books contain an exercise or two from each of 
Books II to V inclusive is given below. Acknowledgment is 
made by the citation of book and page at the end of the 
exercise. In all the books the exercises follow a uniform plan 
which is set forth by the author in a preface to each vol- 
ume. Some of the material, especially that in grammar, may 
be a little in advance of the grades to which the respective 
volumes are allocated above. Apparently the Old Country 
has not yet adopted the strange notion that pupils should 
be protected from such terms as “adjective” and “adverb” 
until they are almost full-grown men and women. 

Grade V 
I Vocabulary Exercise. (for the pupils) 

(a) This exercise is like one you had last month. There 
are two lists of words, and if you take any word in the first 
list, you can find a word in the other list which has nearly 
the same meaning. Write the first list in your notebook, and 
then opposite each word write the word in the other list that 
means just about the same: 


huge story disloyalty 
calamity mottled clear 
skill hurry untrue 
funny quick top 
spotted false comical 
treason ability legend 
vast disaster nimble 
summit transparent hasten 


(b) Write these sentences and in each blank put a 
word chosen from the first list: 


1. He was accused of .................. to his friend. 

2. Tie Were = 2....5=5... looking hat. 

3. The prairies are .................. plains. 

4. He was exhausted when he reached the ............ of the hill. 
ab be Le re appearance. 

6. The San Francisco earthquake was a great ..............-.-.. 
fe ee enorena. at flute-playing was the admiration of all. 


Il Ways of Saying the Same Thing. 

“How stupid we are!’”’ means “We are very stupid.” 

“What a wet night it is!’”? means “It is a very wet night.” 

Exercise—Find another way of saying: 

She is very timid. 5. Tom was very clever. 

. He is a very dull boy. . It is a very fine day. 

I was very tired. 7. She looks very tired. 

Jane is a very pretty girl. 8. The weather is very cold. 
(Book II, Page 42) 


wh Fe 


Note—the attempt of one Grade V class to do the above 
exercise without help suggests that: some instruction in ad- 
vance might be advisable. Out of 35 pupils, 18 didn’t “get 
the idea” at all. On the other hand four got the sentences 
all right. The average mark was 2.4. 

III Some Lessons about the Wind. (For the pupils) 

Ex. 1. Names of the wind—The wind has.different names 
which tell whether it is a gentle wind or a.strong wind. 
Below you will find some of these names arranged in a 
puzzle. Can you write the whole list correctly in your note- 
books? 


1l.-r--Z- 5.-0-Nn--0o 
2. wh--l---d 6. h-r--c--e 
3. - al - I.° det 
4.--p-yr 


Ex. 2. Words Describing the Wind. (a) [These are 
words that tell about the “feel’’ of the wind—if it is a hot 
wind or a dry wind, for instance. Put these phrases in your 
notebooks, writing out in full the words that tell how a 
wind ‘‘feels’’. 

1. a w - - - wind 

2. ac--d wind 

3. ac-o1 breeze 
4.ab-t--yr wind 


5. ab-t- - g wind 
6. a fr - - - breeze 
7. ag--t-- wind 
8. an - - y blast 
(b) Some words tell about the “sound” of the wind— 
it it is a singing wind, for instance. Write the following 
phrases in your notebooks as you did those above: 
1.a1--d wind 4. a si- hi-- wind 
2.a h-w---g wind 5. a wh - -t-in- wind 
3. ar--r--g wind 6. a m - -n - -g wind 
Grade VI 
I “B” Game 


1. B and one letter, meaning to exist (Be) 
2. B and two letters, a sack 

3. B and three letters, a storehouse 

4. B and three letters, side of a stream 
5. B and three letters, a young creature 
6. B and three letters, without hair 

7. B and three letters, timber 

8. B and three letters,’a poet 

9. B and three letters, part of a bird 

10. B and three letters, a vessel 

11. B and four letters, a tree 

12. B and four letters, to commence 

13. B and four letters, a receptacle 

14. B and four letters, a kind of meat 
15. B and five letters, a combat 


16. B and five letters, a signal 
II Subject and Predicate. 

A sentence must make sense. If it is to make sense some- 
thing must be said about something. “The bird sings sweetly” 
is a sentence because something (“sings sweetly’) is said 
about something (‘‘The bird’’). 

A sentence must, therefore, have two parts—(1) the 
thing we speak about, (2) what we say about it. 

The first part is called the subject, the second part is 
called the predicate. 


Examples—Subject Predicate 
My mother has blue eyes. 
The kitten is very playful. 


Exercise—In two columns give the subjects and the pre- 
dicates of the following: 
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Jack fell down. 6. On Sunday he left us. 
You are a nuisance. 7. There she stood. 
Nobody likes him. 8. Never shall I see him 
again. 

(Book III, Page 8) 


1; 
2. 
3: 
4, We are on a holiday. 
5. Home he ran 
III How Words Are Used—OF 
Make the second sentence in each pair mean the same 
as the first by supplying two words, one of which is “of”. 
1. She bade me farewell. 


Ge s.. hus leave 2...0..:.... me. 
2. When they left we were delighted. 

We were glad to get ............. ............ them. 
3. You can smell petrol on this jacket. 

his jacks: \...208..0 BG petrol. 
4. You were foolish to anger him. 

WR es pe you to anger him. 
5. There were ten of us in the company. 

We WR Bos. 648 ten. 


6. The charge against him was theft. 

TIC WOW GECUSEE 2 2..55...055" sa. cccncesess 

(Book III, Page 38) 
Grade VII 

I Composition—How to Describe a Walking-Stick. 

(a) The use of a walking-stick: 
. What is the chief use of a walking-stick? 

(b) The material of which it is made: 

. Why should a walking-stick not be very heavy? 

. Why should it not be very slender? 

Why should it not be easily bent? 

. Why are walking-sticks usually made straight and fitted 

with a neatly shaped handle? 

6. Can you give any reasons why only certain woods (like 
ash and hazel) and canes are used in the making of 
walking-sticks? 

(c) The ferrule: 

7. What is usually placed at the end of the walking-stick 
which touches the ground? 

8. What is the use of this little iron cap? (ferrule) 
Exercise—Describe a walking-stick in three paragraphs. 

(Book IV, Page 17) 

The following composition on the above topic was ad- 
judged the best in a city Grade VII class of 36 pupils. You 
are invited to send in essays you may consider better than 
this written by pupils not above Grade VII. The best essay 
of those received will be published with due acknowledgment 
in a future issue. The compositions should be written in 
class, and submitted exactly as released by the pupils. 

A Walking-Stick 

A walking-stick is used mainly by elderly people. The 
lame use walking-sticks to aid them in their walking. A blind 
person can make use of the walking-stick by tapping it in 
front of him or herself to find out when there is a place to 
step up or down. 

A walking-stick should not be very heavy because it 
would be very awkward to handle. If a mamed or blind 
person were carrying a walking-stick it would not do to 
have it very slender as it would not support the person. A 
walking-stick should not be easily bent, because it would 
shiver if a great deal of weight were pressed upon it. Woods 
like ash, hazel and cane would be more-appropriate to use 
in the making of walking-sticks because they are light and 
strong. 

At the end.of the walking-stick which touches the ground 
is placed a little iron cap. This cap prevents the wood on 
the end of the walking-stick from wearing. It also prevents 
the slipping of the stick on muddy or snowy days. 

II Some uses of the apostrophe: 

(a) To form the possessive of nouns. The singular pos- 
.sessive of nouns is formed by adding an apostrophe and “s”’. 
This is the general rule, and it is coming more and more to 


- 


om wh 


apply to all singular nouns, even those that already end in 
“gs” The former custom of making an exception of these, 
and writing James’, actress’, Keats’, Dickins’, Mr. Williams’, 
etc., appear to be on the wane. The exceptions that are still 
commonly admitted from considerations of euphony, such 
as Moses’, Socrates’, Xerxes’, for goodness’ sake, for con- 
science’ sake, for Jesus’ sake, etc. are not likely to occur 
in the pupils’ compositions, and many even of these may 
now be written regularly. Usage is very unsettled. C. H. 
Ward, in his recent Grammar for Composition, voices the 
modern trend in the following passage: (Page 396) 

“Throughout the nineteenth century the. usual rule for 
forming a possessive singular of nouns ending in ‘s’ was 
to use the apostrophe only; and this is still favoured by 
elderly or conservative people, and by people who dislike 
such sounds as Moses’s or Socrates’s. But usage has steadily 
grown stronger in favour of a uniform ’s for all nouns. The 
Literary Digest prints Cedar Rapids’s own painter; Fowler 
uses The London Times’s; the New York Times uses the 
United States’s adhesion.” 

(b) To form the plural of figures, letters, mathematical 
symbols, etc. Examples: Omit the 9’s; dot your i’s and cross 
your t’s; be careful of your +’s and —’s. 

Exercise—Copy the following sentences putting in the 
blanks the plurals of the letters and symbols to the right: 
1. They were all at -..... and... €&. Tp. 
2. Do not make your ...... look like your 
3. He drops his ...... (h). 

4. There are two ...... and three ...... in this example (+, —). 
5. You can’t tell her -..... from her ...... (5, 3). - 

6. Make your ...... and your ...... more plainly (2, 8). 

7. In our town there are four ...... (M.D.) 

III What It Means 

“He has been ill for a long time, but is now improving in 
health.” 

Exercise—Read each of the foliowing statements about 
the man who was ill, and if it is true, underline true; if it 
is not true, underline false; and if you are not told if it is 
true or not, underline doesn’t say: 


1. He is now going downhill. true false doesn’t say 

2. He is on the mend. true false doesn’t say 

8. He has been out of sorts. true false doesn’t say 

4. He is going from bad to worse. true false doesn’t say 

5. He is now in a bad way. true false doesn’t say 

6. He might now pull through. true false doesn’t say 

7. He was at the last gasp. true false doesn’t say 

8. His mind is at ease. true false doesn’t say 

9. He has been on the sick-list. true false doesn’t say 

10. He is sinking slowly. true false doesn’t say 
11. Everyone pitied him. true false doesn’t say 
12. His doctor gave him up. true false doesn’t say 
(Book IV, Page 26. Adapted to make a “‘test’’) 

Grade VIII 


I How Sentences Are Built 
Give the meaning of each of the following pairs of sent- 

ences in a single sentence by using one of the conjunctions— 
although if when that whenever 
while because whether why 
. I knocked. Then I entered. 
2. I scented danger. At that moment I ran. 
3. This is great fun. At least Jimmie thought so. 
4. Delay is dangerous. Therefore begin now. 

5. The task was difficult. Nevertheless I did it. 
6. Margaret was late. Her teacher asked her why. 
7 
8 
9 
10 


e 


. You may sulk. In that case you will look foolish. 
. Nero fiddled. In the meantime Rome was burning. 
. Should he go? He could not decide. 
. The moment had come. They must depart. 
(Book V, Page 63) 
Note—tThe difficulty one class in Grade VIII experienced 
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with the above exercise suggests that much more work of this 
kind is necessary to give pupils power over their sentences. 
The best pupil got only eight right, and the class average 
was only 3.8. Can your class better this record without help? 
If it does do better to any worth-while extent, write and 
give us your results. 

When the pupils have done the exercise, you might 
present the following “key”, and discuss with them alter- 
native constructions that would do just as well or better. 
The meaning, of course, should be kept the same, and the 
choice of conjunctions restricted to the given list. 

1. When I had knocked, I entered. (Not when I knocked). 
2..I ran when I scented danger. 

3. Jimmie thought that this was great fun. 

4. Begin now, because delay is dangerous. 

5. Although the task was difficult, I did it. 

6. The teacher (not her teacher) asked Margaret why she 

was late; or, Margaret was asked by her teacher why 
she -was late. 
. If you sulk, you will look foolish. 
. While (not when) Nero fiddled, Rome was burning. 
. He could not decide whether he should go. 
. The moment had come when they must depart. 

The Descriptive Paragraph 

Description is the portrayal in words of the qualities or 
features of anything so as to leave an impression or produce 
a picture of it in the mind of the reader or listener. If the 
impression created is single, the description has unity; but, 
if the impression is mixed, the description lacks that quality. 
Before you can create a single picture in your reader’s 
mind, you must have one clearly in your. own. 

“The village was falling asleep on both sides of the road, 
tranquil as a child. You only heard, from time to time, the 
crowing of some cock, waked too soon. From the great 
woods hard by came long breaths that passed like caresses 
over the roofs. The meadows, with their black shadows, put 
on a mysterious and secluded majesty, while all the running 
waters that gushed forth into the darkness seemed to be the 
cool and rhythmic breathing of the sleeping country. At 
moments, the mill-wheel, fast asleep, seemed to be dream- 
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ing, like those old watchdogs that bark while snoring. It 

creaked, it talked all by itself, lulled by the falls of the 

Morelle, whose sheet of water gave forth the sustained 

and musical note of an organ-pipe. Never had more wide- 

spread peace fallen over a happier corner of the earth.” 
—Enmile Zola. 

Exercises: 

1. Write out the topic sentence of the above paragraph. 

2. Write out the summarizing sentence. 

3. What is the fundamental quality of the picture created? 

4. Make a list of the words or phrases used to emphasize 

this fundamental quality. 

Exercises: 

Write paragraphs beginning with the following topic 
sentences, being careful to develop only one picture or im- 
pression. i 
1. At the moment the inspector entered the reom, a sudden 

silence fell upon the pupils. ; 

2. The news of the armistice caused bedlam to break out 
in the city. 

3. The vast extent of frozen forest held a sinister quiet 
that struck at his heart, 

4. The garden was gay with flowers and filled with perfume. 

5. The garret room was the most dismal place one would 
want to see. 

General directions: 

1. Determine, first of all, the impression you wish to convey, 
eg. 

(1) a strained silence. 

(2) tumultuous joy 

(3) dread and foreboding 

(4) brightness and sweetness 

(5) gloom and cheerlessness 
2. Make up a list of synonyms for the word which expresses 

the fundamental quality of the picture. Use this list to 

build up your picture. 

3. Be sure to follow the principles of writing a paragraph 
as outlined in the October number of this Magazine. 

4.. Write simply and naturally. Don’t strive after effect. If 
you do, you’ll get the wrong one. 





Che Canadian Ceachers’ Hederation Chirteenth Conference 


Toronto, August 8th - 11th, 1934 





Delegates from each of the provinces registered at Sim- 
coe Hall, University of Toronto, on August 8th for the first 
conference of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation held since 
1931. With much to be decided the delegates met in a steady 
routine of sessions and committee meetings from Wednesday 
afternoon to Saturday at five. p.m. 

The outstanding decisions of the conference were: 

1. That the C.T.F. should set up an Educational Research 
and Statistical Bureau, and that the co-operation of. the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canadian Research Coun- 
cil, Provincial Universities, etc., be saught. The Bureau 
headquarters is to be established at Vancouver, in charge 
of the following C. T. F. Committee: B. C., Mr. H. 
Charlesworth, Chairman; Alta., Mr. J. W. Barnett; Sask., 
Mr. T. E. Scott; Man., Miss E. Thompson; Ont., Miss A 
Noonan; Que., Miss D. Seiveright; N.B., Mr. E. J. Alexander; 
N.S., Mr. W. L. Barteaux; P.E.I., Mr. N. Macdonald. The 
C.T.F. Committee is to request the B.C. Federation for 
accommodation and for their recommendation in the matter 
of a Secretary for the Bureau. 

It was resolved that the C.T.F. create an imprest account 
to be credited with $200.00 for the current expense of the 
Bureau, and that the remuneration for the services of the 
Secretary of the Bureau for 1934-35 be decided at the 


next convention, and that the Finance Committee budget 
$500.00 to carry on the work of the Bureau. 


The following fields for Research were suggested: 1. 
Taxation for Educational Purposes; 2. Educational Costs; 
8. Teachers’ Salaries; 4. Educational Administration; 5. 
Teacher Training; 6. Teacher Tenure; 7. Curriculum Re- 
search; 8. Examinations and Tests, Canadian Standards of 
Achievement; 9. Teacher Status; 10. Educational Guidance; 
11. Group Insurance; 12. Sick Pay, Cumulative S* k Pay, 
etc. 

2. That the C.T.F. sponsor and organize a Dominion- 
wide Education Week, and that the first week in February 
be set aside for it. A Committee composed of the new 
President, Secretary and one representative appointed from 
each affiliated association is to have charge of programme 
planning, research, publicity and arrangement of all details 
in connection with Education Week, the findings of the 
commtitee to be available for the assistance and direction of 
all local groups throughout the Dominion. The radio is to 
be used as an important factor in the programme of Edu- 
cation Week. It was decided that the whole programme of 
Education Week be centred around one definite aim or ob- 


jective. ‘Suggested topics, for the guidance of the committee, 
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would be “New- Social Functions of the Teacher,” “The Com- 
parative Cost of Education.” 

It was urged that the committee in its planning should 
not overlook the small rural school where conditions will 
make participation in Education Week on an elaborate scale 
impossible, and further that it is desirable if possible to 
have some tentative information and plans re Education 
Week ready in time for the Fall Conventions. 

3. That Mr. E. K. Marshall of Manitoba, under the 
direction ofthe C.T.F. Executive, be in charge of a public- 
ity campaign. He will. be paid an honorarium of $100 for 
his services. It was agreed that the provincial magazines 
should carry two or three pages of C.T.F. material each 
issue. Most of this material would be:-forwarded by Mr. 
Marshall and the Secretary, Mr.. Crutehfield.. The _C.T.F. 
will pay the provincial magazines, in return for this service, 
$75 to be applied to magazine exchanges... 

Ontario delegates from all. three Fedexations . strongly 
urged biennial.meetings for the C,T.F. because. of the ex- 
pense attached to bringing delegates from all over.Canada 


Manitoba teachers be given careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration: 

‘Whereas the present economic depression has profound- 
ly affected educational services in practically every province 
in Canada, making it difficult to continue even elementary 
schooling in some areas, and 

Whereas under the limitations of the B.N.A. Act, the 
Dominion Government has seen fit to make grants only io 
certain phases of education, and 

Whereas education as a public instrument for the de- 
velopment and training of the youth of Canada for Canad- 
ian citizenship is essentially a national concern, therefore, 

Be it resolved: That the new executive of the C.T.F. 
appoint a special committee to formulate a policy of ex- 
tended Federal support for education and to present it io 
the Canadian Government in order that the matter may 
receive early consideration.’ ” 

‘“‘Whereas fully half the fees of the C.T.F. are paid by 
women members, it is resolved that the positions of President 
and Vice-President should be filled more frequently by wo- 





Top Row: Wm. G. Save, (2nd ie Tyee, 1934-35), Man.; 
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together each year. Others as strongly advocated annual 
meetings. It was finally agreed that a conference would be 
necessary next year to check up on all the new work being 
started this year, and that the question of biennial or an- 
‘nual meeting be left to next year’s conference when the 
delegates could come prepared to discuss it. 

Other resolutions which carried were: 

“That inasmuch as the principles of political freedom 
and democracy generally are closely allied with the virtue of 
personal honesty in our citizens, this Federation commend 
to its members a study of this virtue as they see it or fail 
to see it in the schools, and that their findings, together 
with any suggestions, be forwarded to the Central Bureau 
for further study.” 

“That the C.T.F. commends the practice of certain pro- 
vincial departments of education whereby teacher organiza- 
tions are asked to appoint representatives of the teaching 
profession on educational committees, and further that we 
urge the general adoption of this practice.” 

“That ‘the C.T.F. advocates free education for at least 
the normal period required to complete junior matricula- 
tion or Normal School entrance qualifications.” 


“Resolved that the following resolution submitted by the 


men. The nominating committee is requested to keep this 
in mind when preparing their report. If the continued in- 
terest of the women members is desired, each Province 
should be encouraged to send at least one woman delegate.” 


In the matter of the action of Regina School Board re- 
garding teachers taking part in political activities, the fol- 
lowing motion was passed: 

“Having considered circular correspondence between 
school board authorities and teachers in their employ in 
which the school board attempted definitely to restrict the 
participation of its employees in activities which seem to us 
legitimate and, indeed, of such a nature as to be the logical 
activities of anyone who realizes the responsibilities of his 
citizenship, your resolutons committee moves THAT the 
C.T.F. in regular annual session deplores the action taken 
by the Regina School Board in its letters to teachers dated 
July 13th, 1934, in which the Board definitely attempts 
to restrict the participation of its teachers in activities 
legitimate for every citizen, and that copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the Regina School Board, the Saskat- 
chewan Department of Education, and the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation,” 
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Our Teachers’ Helps Department 





OUTLINES FOR DECEMBER 

(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 
GRADE I Reading , 

Continue November outline. Blackboard reading should 
not be discontinued yet. Phrases and word drill daily. Much 
handling of words and phrases and sentences will develop 
facility in reading and speed in vocabulary building. Finish 
First Part of the Canadian Primer with A Class. 

Recognition of capitals informally, where needed for 
reading. 

Language . 

Expression of two ideas on a concrete object as a be- 
ginning for silent reading. Proceed to written questions, 
i.e., Teacher holds up an apple. She writes on the board: 
What color is it? Do you like it? 

Children read question silently, answer orally. 

Games: ‘‘Pretend.” ; 

Pictures: Madonna pictures. Christmas action pictures. 

Dramatization: One Christmas story. 

Stories: The First Christmas; Mrs. Santa Claus; The 
Christmas Stocking; Little Donkey Engine; The Birth of 
Jesus. 

Social Studies: Community unit—Christmas activities. 

Memorization 

Christmas poems. 

Bright Little Star 
Bright little star 
Shining a-far 
Tell me pray 
What means Christmas Day? 


Christmas, my child, 
Is a song from above 
The sweet happy song 
Of God’s great love. 


z Health Rules 
If you wish to be happy, 
And quick on your toes, 
You must chew your food slowly 
And breathe through your nose 
You must press back your shoulders 
And hold up your head, 
And don’t close your windows 
When going to bed. 
8. Curly Locks. 4. Stars—Samuel Davenport. 
Arithmetic 
Counting to 50. Concrete, teaching, e.g., playing store, 
etc. One more and one less to 25 orally. Writing of symbols 
to 25, practice in writing numbers by dictation, by copying 
and in answer to questions. 
Hygiene 
Sleep and Rest—Time to go to bed; open windows, 
covering; flat pillow. Why we must rest; the result of 
sufficient rest. We need more rest after excitement, hard 
work or play; illness, lack of sufficient sleep the previous 
day or night, etc. 
Citizenship 
The Christmas Spirit. Kindness, thoughtfulness, courtesy. 
Stories to illustrate. 
Nature Study 
Jack Frost. Winter—winter sports. Shortest day in the 
year. 
GRADE Il Reading and Literature 
(a) Reading—(1) The Snow Blanket. (2) Piccola. 
(3) Why the Bear’s Tail is Short. (4) Supplementary 
Reader. 
(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) Why Do Bells 
for Christmas Ring. (2) The Owl and the Pussy Cat. 
(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Christmas Stories. 





Language 

(a) Oral Topics—Santa Claus. Preparations for Chirst- 
mas.Thinking of others at Christmas Time. How I Expect 
to Spend the Holidays. 

(b) Teach use of was and were. Teach the use of 
capitals for the days of the week. Aim at two connected 
sentences in written work. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Review or; ar, r, er, ir, ur; 
ing, ed. Teach rules for adding ed and ing. (1) Words 
ending in e drop the e before adding ing or ed. (2) Words 
ending in a single consonant with a single vowel before it 
double the last letter before adding ing or ed, as run, run- 
ning; fit, fitted. 

Citizenship 

First Week—Care in walking on slippery streets. Help- 
ing to keep sidewalks clean. Taking off rubbers, etc., on 
entering home or school. Importance of outdoor play after 
school. Encourage repetition of memory work, stories or 
songs to those at home before bed. Mention in this con- 
nection, Mother busy all day and needs their company 
evenings. 

Second Week—Dramatization of: ‘Visiting’. ‘Behav- 
ior in another’s home and at a party.” 

Third Week—Christmas. The spirit of giving, e.g., the 
unselfishness of Jesus. Our duty to the poor and sick em- 
phasized. Tell the story of “Tiny Tim’’, Dwell on the truth 
that giving means pleasure to receiver and giver. Story of 
“Piccola”. 

Arithmetic 

Teach addition and subtraction facts, 

2 9 5 ee 


9 2 6 5 -9 ete. 


Extend into the twenties and include in column addition. 
Teach day, week, month and year. Continue oral application 
of number knowledge to problems. Written problems as a 
phase of silent reading. Answer only required. 

Nature Study 

(Daily use of weather calendar.) (1) Winter — talks 
about seasonable characteristics and their results on activ- 
ities of people. (2) Preparation for winter—warm clothing, 
fires, double windows, smart action, winter games. (3) 
Review. Tell Nature stories. 

Physiology and Hygiene 

First eae Eat plenty of vegetables, 
both raw and cooked. (b) At least two vegetables should be 
eaten every day. 

Second Week—Game—Make Health Brigade Poster out 
of the vegetables. 

Third Week — Candies and Sweets — These are to be 
eaten in small quantities after meals—milk chocolate is best. 
GRADE III Reading and Literature 

Silent—The Good Samaritan. Sir Phillip Sidney. 

Oral—The Madonna of the Chair. Little Things. The Four 
Sunbeams. Good King Wenceslas (Song). 

Story Telling—Golden Cobwebs. 

Memory—tThe Shepherd’s Song. The Sugar Plum: Tree. 

Dramatization—I Do! Don’t You? 

Language 

(a) Oral—Christmas; Christmas Songs and Stories; A ' 
Visit to Toyland; Santa Claus’ Party. A Snowball Fight. 

(b) Formal—Capitals for first word of each line of 
poetry. Transcribe poetry from board or reader. A two- 
sentence letter a week. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Practice in making words 
ending in ight, ought, tion, oast, ness, other, ance. Related 
families of words, as: sing, singer, singing; call, calls, call- 
boy, ete. 

Citizenship 
Christmas Spirit (giving rather than getting). Sunshine 
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Fund (helping the poor). Birthdays in general—dealing 
with origin and significance of Christmas. Stories: (1) Tiny 
Tim. (2) How the Fir Tree became a Christmas Tree—(For 
the Children’s Hour). (3) The Golden Cobwebs. (4) The 
Shepherd and the Angels. (Christmas stories by Dickinson). 
Arithmetic 

Teach 3 times multiplication table. Counting by 5’s and 

4’s. Problems in subtraction and multiplication. 
Nature Study 

Planting, care and observations of bulbs. Grow some 

in glass vases. Animals—camel, sheep. 


Hygiene 
Mealtimes—Manners, Methods of Eating, etc. 


graphy 
1. Life in a Congo Village (continued) (b) The journey 
up the Congo; sights seen along the river; appearance of 
the people. (c) Village life: (1) The trip through the forest 
to the village; (2) Homes of the people; (3) Getting food; 
(4) Interesting plants and animals of the region; (5) Oc- 
cupations of men and women; (6) Occupations of boys and 
girls. 2. How people travel by land in many countries dur- 
ing the Christmas season: dog sled, snowshoes, reindeer, 
camel, elephant, skis, skates, train, automobile. 
GRADE IV Reading and Literature 
Silent Reading—King Arthur’s Sword. Heidi. 
Oral Reading—The Ape and the Firefly. Silent Search- 
ers. David and Goliath. 
Literature—The Christmas Dinner. Christmas. 
Memory Work—Sweet and Low. Dickens—‘“I have al- 
ways thought of Christmas,” etc. 
Story—Cyclops. 
Language 
(a) Letter writing. (b) Review of-term’s work. 
Arithmetic 
Multiplication by 2 and 3 digits. Use unit fraction 
associated with division and with denominate numbers us- 
ing symbols (as find 4 of $20.00; 4 of 1 yd. ete.) Continue 
with problems developing power to think and to make simple 
statements, showing solutions. Teach denominate numbers, 
seconds, minutes, hours, etc., involving problems. Teach very 
simple perimeter problems. Stress rapid calculation. 
Geography 
The Chinese: (a) The trip to China; (b) Interesting 
sights in a Chinese port; (c) Life in a crowded river valley; 
(d) Visit to a tea garden; (e) A Chinese school. Games 
played by Chinese children; (f) Rhymes and stories en- 
joyed by Chinese children. 
Spelling 
Review term’s work. Memory Work Spelling; Drill in 
Phonetic Words. 
Citizenship and History Talks 
Humanity—Towards people less fortunately situated 
than we. “Do not despise a class or nation because of an 
individual.’”’ Towards animals. Christmas Story. Christmas 
Customs in other lands. Unselfishness in giving — (a) to 
friends, (b) to poor. 
Nature Study 
Bring bulbs to light. Animal Study—Buffalo, reindeer, 
beaver. 
Hygiene 
Mealtime: table manners, only 3 meals a day, eating 
slowly and chewing food well, eating sparingly when tired, 
no ice water with food, not too much meat, no over-eating. 
GRADE V Reading and Literature 
Oral Reading—Copperfield and the Waiter. 
Silent Reading—Beginning of Rome. 
Literature—Copperfield and the Waiter. 
Story Telling—St. Christopher. 
Memory Work 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks—Reader. The 
Wrong House—A. A. Milne. The Lady of Shallot—Tenny- 
son. 
Hygiene 
The Bones and Joints—(1) Broken bones, dislocations. 
(2) Disease germs attacking bones and joints. (3) Review 
of the term’s work. 





MUSIC FOR ALL—and ALL OCCASIONS 


Teachers’ and Students’ Supplies 
Dependable Service you will appreciate. 


FISHER’S MUSIC SUPPLY 


130 8th Ave. West 
8 doors East of Bank of Montreal 


(With Leathercrafts) 
CALGARY 





Arithmetic 
Multiplication and division of denominate numbers. 
History 
Stories of experiences of early missionaries and of the 
establishment of church missions. 
pelling 
First 40 words in Supplementary List. Words from 
Memory Work selections. Review ‘term’s work. 
Geography 
General idea of the four great natural divisions—West- 
ern Cordillera, Great Central Plain, Canadian Shield, Ap- 
palachian River System. 
GRADE VI Language 
(a) Drill on Paragraph and Letters. (b) Teach enlarge- 
ment of sentences by use of Adjectives and Adverbs. (c) 
Composing Rhymes and Verses. , 


Reading and Literature 

Literature—Mr. Winkle on Skates. 

Memorization—Choice of: Dickens in Camp; Love of 
Country; Wisdom; Colors of the Flag. 

Oral Reading—Mr. Winkle on Skates. 

Silent Reading—The Rescue. 

Hero Story—Roland. 

Grammar 

(a) Pronouns — Suggested Exercises: (1) Supplying 
pronouns in place of nouns in paragraphs. (2) Selecting 
pronouns from paragraphs in your reader. (3) Exercises 
distinguishing between pronouns in the subject and pronouns 
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in the predicate. (b) Pronouns which express one and more 
than one. 
History . 2 

Struggle for Scottish Independence—The critical situ- 
ation of Scotland’s crown. Edward’s ambition—national 
and personal. The heroic figures of Wallace and Bruce— 
their achievement. Review term’s work. 

Arithmetic 

Addition and subtraction of fractions and mixed num- 
bers. Oral drills, using simple fractions. Problems involving 
fractions and mixed numbers. 

Spelling 

85 words: (a) 20 words—Supplementary—“laundry” 

to “ceiling.” (b) 15 words—demons “here” to “much”. 
Geography a 

Appalachian Region with detailed study of the Maritime 
provinces. 

Nature Study 

Three Winter Birds: sparrow, chicadee, redpoll, great 
horned owl. 

GRADE VII Reading and Literature 

Winter Term—(December, January, and February). 

(1) Silent Reading—(a) For the Love of a Man. (b) 
Napoleon and the British Sailor. (c) Tartary. (d) The 
Four-Horse-Race. 

(2) Literature—(a) A picnic by the Baltic. (b) The 
Great Snowball Fight. (c) San Stefano. (d) Selections from 
Shakespeare. 

NOTE—Burns’ Week—A Man’s a Man. : 

(3) Oral Reading—(a) Little Gavroche. (b) Mending 
the Clock. 

(4) Memory Selections (minimum of three)—(a) The 
Country Boy’s Creed. (b) A Face. (c) Psalm 107:23-30. 
(d) If I Were Lord of Tartary. (e) O, East is East (Kip- 
ling). (f) In the Course of Nature (Southey). 

Grammar : 

(a) Teach Connectives. (b) General review of work 

covered in September, October and November. 
Language 

1. The Three-Paragraph Composition—Special Study of 
the Divisions: introduction, body (with climax), conclusion. 
(See text, pages 116-117). 8 

2. Outlines for the three-paragraph composition. 

3. Essay—e.g., Christmas topic. i 

4. Picture study, used as the basis of oral and written 
work. E.g., The Sistine Madonna. 

Geography 

Germany; Switzerland. 

Arithmetic ; 

Decimals: General problems. Review vulgar fractions. 

Physiology and Hygiene \ 

(1) The Eye—No detail as to structure. Teach in a 
general way how light waves enter and are focussed on the 
inner surface of the eyeball, the retina—the work of the 
optic nerve in carrying this impression to the brain—im- 
portance of the sense of sight. as 

(2) Care of the eyes and conservation of vision—read- 
ing in a good light—reading books with clear print—not to 
read while lying down—resting the eyes—the value of a 
change of work—recognizing symptoms of eye strain—going 
to a doctor if these symptoms of eye strain arise—learning 
to keep the fingers away from the eyes—sore eyes, such as 


pink eye, importance of going to a doctor—burns of the 
eye and what to do—how to remove a foreign body from 
the eye. 
History and Civics 

Stuart England. 1603-1714. (a) The Commonwealth 
Period—Cromwell. (b) Restoration—(1) The Act of In- 
demnity; (2) Declaration of Indulgence. (c) The Bloodless 
Revolution. (d) The Bill of Rights. (e) Act of Settlement. 
(f) Religious Toleration. (g) Characteristics of the Stuart 
Period. 

Agriculture 

Winter (any four to be chosen)—1. Origin and composi- 
tion of soil—Chap. II. 2. Kinds of soil—Chap. III. 3. Water 
in the soil—Chap. IV. 4. Plant foods—Chap. VII. 5. Ex- 
periments on pressure of air and water—see “A” page 26. 
6. Experiments on expansion of solids, liquids and gases— 
see “B” page 26. 7. Experiments in soil formation and soil 
characteristics—see ‘“C” page 26. 8. Experiments with 
plants—see ““D” page 27. 9. Making a booklet or scrapbook 
treating in a systematic and extended manner some Agri- 
cultural or Nature Study topic. 
December and January: 

Part 2 of Course of Studies—(pages 68-101 in Text). 

pelling 

_ (a) Words often confused—complete the list. (b) Re- 
view. 
GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 

(a) Ulysses. (b) A Canadian Abroad; A Christmas 
Hymn. (b) The Lotos-Eaters. (c) From “Supplementary 
Reading”. (d) I Vow to Thee, My Country; Home Thoughts 
from the Sea. 

Grammar 

(1) Stress ready use of November facts. 

2) Classification and inflection of Adjectives and Ad- 
verbs. ‘ 

(3) (a) Identification of Prepositions and Conjunctions; 
(b) Functions of these; (c) Classification of conjunctions. 


Arithmetic 
The cylinder and review of topics previously taught. 
History 
Section 6 and part of 7, Course of Studies. 
Geography 


British Empire in America. Consider briefly the follow- 
ing British possessions, stressing wherever possible their re- 
lations with Canada: Bermuda, Newfoundland, Bahamas, Ja- 
maica, British Honduras, Barbados, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Falkland Islands, South Georgia. British Empire in Asia. 
The Indian Empire—(a) Division into (1) British India; 
(2) Native States. Correlate with history; (b) Position with 
respect to (1) latitude, (2) neighboring countries. (c) 
Area compared with that of Canada. (d) People—1. Popu- 
lation compared with that of (a) rest of British Empire, 
(b) China, 2. Racial divisions of people. 3. Great number 
of languages and dialects. 4. The Hindus—caste system; 
unwillingness of Hindu to destroy animal life and its effect 
upon cattle industry and health of people; the sacred river 
(Ganges) and the holy city (Benares); conflicts between 
Hindus and Mohommedans; Nationalist movement. 5. Con- 
trast immense wealth and luxury of rulers of native states 
with poverty of great mass of people. 


Note: An error in the Nevember Helps—Grade I Nature 
Study. The Gaillardia has not a hooked seed. 
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| Classroom Hints | 
GRADE I Primary Reading—Reading Charts 


Do you use reading charts with your beginners? 1. This 
suggestion for the form of your material is from Anderson 
& Davidson “Reading Objectives’. ‘“‘An easel about thirty 
inches high to which manila sheets eighteen inches by 
twenty-four inches may be attached makes it possible to 
bring the printed material within the reading range of the 
children of the group, whether in seats or in a reading circle. 
A series of stories kept in this form permit the children to 
review them at leisure.” 2, The material for the language 
reading unit: The children’s own experiences furnish topics 
of absorbing interest as reading material. From the time 
that, as very little children, long before they reach school, 
they begin to ask for stories, the tale of what they them- 
selves have been doing during the day is one of the most 
popular bed time stories, I remember when working with 
non-English speaking children that the dramatized story: 
“I wake up. I wash my face. I wash my hands. I put on my 
hat. I go to school,” had a popularity totally unwarranted 
by the stilted brittle sentences. If I were doing that same 
piece of teaching now, I would attempt to secure greater 
variety in the sentence form, even if the spoken vocabulary 
were very limited. The varied form might be something like 
this: “I wake up. Ah .. ah. I wash my face. Splash! I wash 
my hands. Splash! Here is my hat. Now, off to school!” (Of 
course, each sentence or exclamation should occupy a sep- 
arate line on the reading chart). 3. The matter of variety 
in form of expression is emphasized in “Reading Objectives”. 
“A careful study of the form used in the books most at- 
tractive to children will help the teacher to improve the 
character of the blackboard work. She needs to practice 
writing the short narrative with variation in the introduc- 
tory and closing sentences, in the use of conversation or 
dialogue, whenever possible, to break the monotony which 
is apt to accompany the necessary repetition of vocabulary. 
Variety in form is necessary. Simple description is not so 
dry and formal when presented in the dress of personifica- 
tion, the riddle, or the letter. The monologue or story told 
in the first person, the dialogue or conversation between 
two persons, the vorse form, the simple letter or note of 
invitation, and the bulletin or advertisement are golden 
opportunities to the ingenious teacher in connection with 
the projects as they are developed.” 

Language teachers in higher grades would be grateful 
to the primary teacher, too, if she could early establish that 
variety of expression of which we have just been speaking. 
The primer sentence against which Sheridan, Kleiser, 
Mathews, in their Composition texts make such an excellent 
attack is too frequqently fostered in the primary grades 
by monotonously expressed language reading units. 

“Reading Objectives” give some good examples of plea- 
sant variety of expression in reading chart materials: 


The Family 
Find sister 
Find brother. 
Find baby. 


Mother 
Nell, you are mother. 
Rock the baby. 
Sing to baby. 


Here is my doll family 
Find Mother. 
Find father. 


Here is mother. 
Mother rocks baby. 
Mother sings to baby. 


Sh! Sh! Say, “Sh! Sh!” 
Baby is asleep. 
Sh! Sh! 

Father 


John, you are father. 


Here is father 
Play with baby. 


Come, father. 


Play with baby. Play horse. 
Play horse. Trot. 
Trot. Run. 
Run. 
Sister 


Emma, you are Bo-Peep. 
Call your sheep. 

Frank, you are a sheep. 

Say, “Oh! Oh!” Bo-Peep. 
Say, “Baa! Baa!’ sheep. 


Here is sister. 

She is Bo-Peep. 

Bo-Peep lost her sheep. 
Poor Bo-Peep. 

Poor Sheep! 

“Oh! Oh!” said Bo-Peep. 
“Baa! Baa!” said the sheep. 
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Brother 

Jack, you are Humpty 
Dumpty. 

Sit on a wall. 

You had a fall. 

Say, “Oh! Oh!” Humpty 
Dumpty. 


Here is brother. 

He is Humpty Dumpty. 
Humpty Dumpty had a fall. 
Poor Humpty Dumpty. 

“Oh! Oh!” said Humpty. 
Come, King’s horses. 

Come, King’s men. 

Put Humpty Dumpty together. 


4, Language Lesson Preparation for Chart Reading. It 
will, of course, be obvious that the Reading Charts are built 
up from the language lesson. This language and reading 
combination is particularly essential in classes where there 
is any large percentage of non-English speaking children. 
It is useless to teach a reading lesson to such pupils if the 
material to be read has little or no meaning. The first read- 
ing lesson sample quoted above would pre-suppose the 
teacher and children to have brought a doll “family” to 
school, and to have talked about them. Your language lesson 
opening might take this form: “I have such lots of children 
now! Like the Old Woman who Lived in the Shoe. I have 
all these Grade I children, and then—I want to show you— 
I have a doll family too! Here is my doll family (Write this 
on the blackboard at the same time. Have class read). How 
many of you have dolls? What kind of doll is yours? Have 
any of you a family of dolls? How many are there in your 
doll family? Who are they? Well, here is my doll family. 
(Teacher runs hand again under written sentence. Calls on 
individual pupil to read). Is there a mother doll in my 
family? (Writes on the blackboard “Find mother’; runs 
hand underneath and says, “Find mother”. Calls on one of 
the class to show her “mother’.). How did you know that 
she was mother? etc. Do not overlook the language element 
in the pupils’ replies. 

Dramatization: Have you dramatized “Little Black Sam- 
bo” yet? Do not fail to do so. I recall it as having been one 
of the most popular of all primary dramatizations. The 
simplest of class room materials furnishes your stage equqip- 
ment or costuming; particularly if you are fortunate enough 
to have in your primary classes 'children of Ukrainian 
parentage. They are accustomed to community dramatics, 
and are much less self-conscious about their acting than 
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children of Canadian homes. I have seen empty chalk boxes 
represent the beautiful shoes with the “crimson soles and 
crimson linings”, and a wide straw hat on the end of the 
poker the “green umbrella’, and then wasn’t little Black 
Sambo grand indeed! 
GRADE II Language—Vocabulary Building : 
Long sound of a, ai, ay. A. Oral—say these words: sail, 
nail, wail, tail, afraid, rain, mail, paint, hail, day, pay, Fri- 
day, say, play, may, came, spade, bake, take, cake. B. Seat- 
work. (Silent Reading, Composition, Spelling, Phonetics, 
Vocabulary). Write out in full and fill in the blanks from 
words in the list above. At the Beach: 1. We went to the 


beach to p.............. ome d..:2:.2. 2. We went for a s...........- 
in a boat. 3. Brother had a kite with a long t............. 4, I 
Bee ©. 6.00 to dig for clams. 5. Mother will b............ 
them. She won’t let us t...........- as many as we would like 
because we might be sick. 6. Mother had a letter to m............. 
7. All at once & F.<.....-5 CNG 6st up. 8. The kite was 
torn On & m........... 9. Brother began to cry and to w............. 
10. The letter fell into some p............. 11. Soon down came 
S| eee 12. I laughed for I was not a............ of the 
storm. 


Long sound of e, ee, ea, y. A. Oral. peaches, deals, teach- 
er, reach, meal, tea, sea, street, meat, feed, between hurry, 
many, any, very, these, me, be, we, she. B. Seatwork. Going 
to town. Write out in full and fill in the blanks from words 


in the list above. 1. We like to r-........... town at noon and 
have a m............ there. 2. Our t.....+--. has told us to watch 
me 25. carefully for cars. 3. When there are no cars 
i dsctieeka Bnteey across. 4. On Saturday there are m............ 
cars and we must be v............ careful. 5. It is foolish to 
éry te ran b....__..... cars. 6. There is so much to do when 
Wise go to town. 7. We m............ our friends. 8. We 
at fo the horses. 9. We must sb............ whether 
there is a............ mail in the Post Office. 10. I shop for 
Mother at the grocer’s where she d............. 11, The grocer 
does th.......... things up for me. 13. I must b.......... quick. 


Father and Mother will be waiting for m-............. 
Reading: The Jackal and the Alligator — , 

This story may be treated first as Silent Reading if the 
lesson has an introduction explanatory of jackal, alligator, 
and crabs, with the words listed on the blackboard as ex- 
plained. The phrase drill of the silent reading lesson will 
be good preparation for oral reading which may follow. 
(a) Preparatory to the silent reading of the 1st paragraph. 
Both the jackal and the alligator in the story were hungry 
(blackboard). I wonder what they could find to eat. Read 
the ist paragraph to yourselves. What did the jackal find 
to eat? What did the alligator plan to have for dinner? 
(b) Preparatory to silent reading of 2nd and 3rd para- 
graphs. Do you think the alligator will catch the jackal for 
his dinner? Read the 2nd and 3rd paragraphs to yourselves. 
What do you think? (c), Preparatory to silent reading 
of the 4th and 5th paragraphs. The jackal said “I must 
find out where that old alligator is!” (How is he going 
to do it? Read the next 2 paragraphs to find out. 
How did the jackal learn that the alligator was in the river? 
(d) Preparatory to silent reading of the last paragraph. 
What will the jackal do now that he has found the alligator 
is in the river? Finish the story to yourselves. What. did the 
jackal do? Which was the cleverer—the jackal or the 
alligator? 
I. Seat Work Exercise (Will Necessitate Silent Re-reading) 

A. Who said? 1. “Thank you. I’ll find my dinner some- 
where else to-day.” 2. “I must mind out where he is.” 
3. “Ho, ho! I will make him think I am a little crab.” 
4. “What a good dinner that will be!” 5. “Where have all 
the little crabs gone to-day?” B. Here are some things that 
the jackal did and some that the alligator did. Make two 
headings Jackal and Alligator and put the phrases under 
the right heading: ran away as fast as he could run; hid 
himself under the weeds; used to go down to the river to 
hunt for crabs; began to blow; ran softly to the bank and 
looked all around. C. Assign the preparation of the drama- 
tization of each paragraph to particular pupils in a small 
class or particular rows in a larger. 

Second Oral Lesson. Phrase drill and dramatization. 
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(The association of dramatic action with the phrase increases 
the meaning of the phrase). Teacher calls on Billie to take 
the part of the jackal and Sam the part of the Alligator, in 
the 1st paragraph. This may be done by blackboard and 
not oral direction to increase silent reading practice and re- 
view the vocabulary of the story. At any rate, there should 
be the headings Jackal and Alligator on the blackboard. 
When the jackal has completed his little incident write: 
“What did he do?” on the blackboard and underneath 
the phrases: used to go down to the river; to hunt for 
crabs; have the phrases read aloud.- Continue in this way 
throughout the story. For example, after the second bit 
of acting—the alligator’s part, your phrase review would 
include “had often seen’’; “the said to himself’’.( Your vocabu- 
lary preparation for oral reading will now be complete). 
Oral Reading 

1. Remember to say your words very clearly as you read. 
Say: usED to go; to hunT; livED in this riVER (watch 
that the “er” does not become a guttural “ur’’?); musT 
catch HIm, 2. Be sure to take time to think while you are 
reading. What little marks tell you that you may stop here 
to look ahead? Sometimes there are no marks or commas 
and you must think where to stop for yourself. (Sentences 
on blackboard). ‘The old alligator hid himself under the 
weeds that were growing in the water.” Show me on the 
blackboard where you think you might make your pauses in 
this sentence. (Would suggest that “alligator” and “weeds” 
could mark the end of phrases). Have the whole class read 
the sentence to indicate where the pauses might be made. 
Treat similarly: “The little jackal laughed at that | and ran 
away as fast as he could run, shouting”. 8. I think it wise 
to keep emphasizing comprehension in the oral as well as 
the silent reading lesson. Could you do it this way? (a) Read 
the part of the story that tells how the little jackal went 
softly to the river to find where the old alligator was hid- 
ing. (The expression the teacher uses in giving her direction 
will do much to secure a good return from the pupil.) (b) 
Two people laugh in this story. One laughed very slyly 
because he thought he would fool the other? Which was 
that? Read the paragraph that tells how he thought he could 
make the jackal think he was a crab. 

GRADE IV Geography 
Some Notes on The Coral Island in the South Seas. 

1. A description of the island of Tahiti from an approach- 
ing boat might provide some useful material in your travel 
story. (From “Mystic Isles of the South Seas—O’Brien’’.) 
“The island rose in changing shape from the soft Pacific 
Sea, here sheer and challenging, there sloping gently from 
mountain height to ocean sheen . . . I marked the volcanic 
make of it, cast up from the low bed of Neptune an era ago, 
its loftiest peaks peering from the cloud-streamers a mile 
and a half above my eyes, and its valleys embracing caverns 
of shadow . . . Red spots appeared rare against the field 
of verdure where the mountain-side had been stripped naked 
by erosion, and the volcanic cinnebar of ages contrasted 
oddly with the many greens of frond and palm and hillside 
grove ... Most of all, as the islands swam closer, the em- 
bracing fringe of cocoanut-trees drew my eyes. They were 
like a girdle upon the beautiful body of the land, whose lower 
half was in the ocean. They seemed the free-waving banners 
of romance .. . From the sea the village of Papeete the capi- 
tal and port, was all but hidden in the wood of many kinds 
of trees that lies between the beach and the hills. Red and 
gray roofs appeared among the mass of growing things at 
almost the same height, for the capital rested on only a 
narrow shelf of rising land, and the mountains descended 
from the sky to the very water’s edge ... A light-house, 
tall minister of warning, lifted upon a headland, and sud- 
denly there was disclosed intimately the brilliant, shimmer- 
ing surf breaking on the tortuous coral reef that banded 
the island a mile away. It was like a circlet of quicksilver 
in the sun, a quivering, shining, waving wreath. Soon we 
heard the eternal diapason of these shores, the constant and 
immortal music of the breakers on the white stone barrier, 
a low, deep, resonant note that lulls the soul to sleep by 
day as it does the body by night. Guardian sound of the 
South Seas it is, the hushed echoic roar of a Jovian organ 
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that chants of the dangers of the sea without, and the peace 
of the lagoon within the reef. A strech of houses showed 
the warehouses and shops of the merchants along the beach, 
the spire of a church, a line of wharf, a hundred tiny homes 
all but hidden in the foliage of the ferns, These gradually 
came into view as the ship, after skirting along the reef, 
steered through a break in the foam, a pass in the treacher- 
ous coral, and glided through opalescent and glassy shadows 
to a quay where all Papeete waited to greet us.” 

2. The Uses of the Cocoanut. (From Carpenter ‘“‘Austra- 
lia,and Other Islands of the South Seas’). “The cocoanut 
estates are especially interesting, not only from the vast 
amount of copra produced, but from the uses which the 
natives make of the tree and its nuts. The tree forms the 
building material for their huts, including the roofs. From 
the bark and leaves they make sheds, fans, and matting, 
and from the fibre, fishing nets, ropes, and sails, The ripe 
fruit when pressed gives them oil for their lamps and for 
cooking and they also use it on their hair and skin. They 
make a salad of the young leaves, they drink the milk of 
the green nuts, and use the meat of the ripe nuts for food. 
They make a medicine from the flower, and sugar and 
wine from the sap. The shells are used for drinking cups, 
spoons and bottles, and the trunk of the tree hollowed out, 
forms an excellent boat.” 

“Copra is the dried kernel of the fully ripe cocoanut. 
The cocoanuts are gathered when they fall and the husks 
taken off. Then the shells are broken, and the kernels are 
cut into strips and dried in the sun. This dried cocoanut 
meat is of great value in commerce. and we shall find the 
natives preparing it on all the islands of this part of the 
world. It is shipped to the United States or Europe, where 
a rich oil is pressed out of it, and this oil is used to make 
soap and other things.” 

Note on cocoanut growing from ‘Mystic Isles of the 
South Seas”. “Around many cocoanut palms were bands 
of tin or zinc ten or twenty feet from the earth. These 
were to foil the rats or crabs which climb the trees and steal 
the nuts. Every available piece of thin metal was used for 
this. The sheets were often flattened kerosene and gasoline 
cans and were drawn taught and smooth. 

The Pearl Divers. “Pearls are found inside the shells and 
often in the flesh of the oyster. It is supposed that each is 
formed by a grain of sand or some other foreign substance 
getting inside the shell. This scratches the oyster, which at 
once begins to make a covering for it. The oyster exudes 
more and more carbonate of lime, painting the substance 
again and again until it becomes a smooth ball... Pearls 
are not always round. They are often pear shaped. Round 
ones are the most valuable, the largest and brightest often 
selling for many thousands of dollars.” 

Divers. The men are first clad in thick flannel, and then 
in diving suits which will keep out the water. Each suit has 
a metal head with glass at the front so that the man can 
see out, and a rubber tube so the the fresh air from above 
can be constantly pumped into the suit. He has boots with 
heavy soles of copper or lead to enable him to sink, and 
a canvas bag for shells. Thus dressed he goes down to the 
bottom of the sea, and moves about where the pearl oysters 
are. He cuts them off from the rocks and puts them into 
his bag, being careful to avoid the fierce sharks which 
sometimes follow the boats, and also the large squid, a 
marine monster with long arms, which vomits a black fluid 
so discolouring the water that the man can not see and is 
liable to fall against the rocks. 

Surf-Riding. “Our sleds are boards about 8 feet long, 
a foot wide, and turned up at the end.’ Each of us takes 
one of these boards and pushes it before him as he swims 
out beyond the breakers to the coral reef not far from the 
shore. We take our stand on the reef, carefully, watching 
the billows as they roll in from the ocean, and at just the 
right time throw ourselves flat on the board on top of the 
greatest of them. The mighty wave flies like the wind. We 
rise and we fall .. . In a very few moments, we are high 
on the beach, thrown out on the white sand.” 

GRADE VI Language—Vocabulary Building 

A Talk as an Incentive to Vocabulary Study. George 
Arliss; “The chief fault of speech in America is sloppiness’. 
Do you know where you would go to take your training if 
you were interested in engineering—mining or electrical 
engineering, for example? Probably the University of Al- 
berta. There are, too, some very famous training schools 
for engineers in the States. The Massachusettes Institute of 
Technology is one. There is a professor in that school who 
teaches in another school as well—the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, and there he is director of what is called the 
“Human Engineering Laboratories’. What do you suppose 


he would be teaching his students about there? I would 
think how the human mind works, judging from his title 
and from an article he has written in “The Atlantic Monthly 
Magazine” (February, 1934) called ‘‘Vocabulary and Suc- 
cess’’. In this article he claims to have discovered that people 
who have been most successful in life have at the same time 
larger vocabularies than those who are not so successful, 
that large vocabularies and success go hand in hand. College 
professors and men in control of large organizations for 
example, the management of a big factory, are the two 
groups who make fewest mistakes in vocabulary tests. Not 
only does the writer of this article find that successful peo- 
ple have large vocabularies, but he also thinks that a defin- 
ite, steady, effort to increase your vocabulary will help you 
to reach success in whatever line you choose. Can you think 
of any reasons why this might be so? 

How may a good vocabulary be acquired? The director 
continues his article by saying that as yet they have found 
“no straight and easy road’’, but suggests that factors that 
contribute are: constant reading; the study of the diction- 
ary; the study of Latin and Greek as a “sound foundation 
for a real understanding of words.” The Newark Public 
Library hung out a poster during the celebration of the bi- 
millenary of the birth of Vergil headed: “Latin helps us to 
see clearly the meaning of well-known English words” and 
gave such examples as manicure—from manus, hand, curare, 
to care for; hence one who cares for hands; exonerate— 
from exonerare, to free from a burden; e.g. from onus, a 
burden; tent—from tendere, to stretch, hence a shelter 
stretched over poles; secretary—from secretarius, a keeper 
of secrets. 

Do you make as full use of your knowledge of Latin 
roots as you might in the explanation of the meaning of 
words? Perhaps the idea of our English words coming to 
us from other languages will assist in establishing an inter- 
est in vocabulary. 

Constant reading is very important in increasing vocabu- 
lary range, but sometimes a vocabulary lesson with attend- 
ant use of the dictionary has value. Here is a paragraph 
containing words in which your class might be interested: 

“The public is becoming more air-minded every month. 
Hundreds of persons every week are using airplanes for 
swift business or professional trips. They enter the fuselage. 
The ailerons lift them; the pilot guides the plane with his 
control stick. The gyro compass keeps the air navigators on 
a true course. The supercharger assists the engine at great 
heights. Airdromes and airports are being established in 
increasing numbers for the accommodation of more and 
more numerous airliners.’ 

It is suggested that you assign the paragraph a day or 
two previous to the discussion lesson to give the pupils an 
opportunity of finding as much as possible of the meaning 
of the underlined words before being asked to take part in 
explanation. You might find that some questions would 
assist in giving direction to the enquiry, such as: 1. Can 
you explain where the cock pit of an airplane is, using the 
word “fuselage”? Are cock pit and fuselage the same thing? 
2. Can you draw a picture to show the position of the ail- 
erons when the plane is rising? 3. What qualifications do 
you need before you can be the pilot of a plane? 4. Where 
are the controls in a plane? 5. In what way does the super- 
charger assist the engine at great heights? 6. Are airdromes 
and airports the same thing? 

It is further suggested that the assignment to follow the 
vocabulary study would better be a connected piece of 
paragraph writing rather than isolated sentences, even if 
the pupils are able to employ one or two of the new words 
only. The pupils might choose from such topics as—an 
airplane rises; an airplane lands; 15 minutes for $5.00; a 
pilot’s license; the mechanic’s job, etc. 

History—The Crusades 

The beginning of the Crusades. (a) People of Western 
Europe (Christians) had been accustomed to going on “‘pil- 
grimages” to the Holy Land as a way of repenting of doing 
wrong. What country is the Holy Land? Why should it be 
regarded as Holy? Now Palestine was a much longer way 
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from England and France in the tenth century, between 
900-1000 than it is now. How can that be said to be so? 
Do you know, too, how the pilgrims travelled for the most 
part? Although these pilgrims were in a country foreign to 
them, and though the Holy Land, they were for a long time 
treated quite fairly by the Saracens who were in control 
of Jerusalem and Palestine. The Saracens did not worship 
Christ as did the Christians, but they respected Christ’s 
memory and according to the account of one monk, Bernard 
the Wise, Christians and Saracens seem to have got along 
quite well, side by side, until the beginning of the eleventh 
century. This is Bernard’s account: “The Christians and 
Pagans (Saracens) have there such peace between them 
that, if I should go a journey, and in this journey my 
camel or ass which carried my burdens should die, and I 
should leave everything there without a guard, and go to 
the next town to get another, on my return I should find 
all my property untouched.” 

(b) But at the beginning of the eleventh century things 
changed entirely in the Holy Land. Then the Turks conquer- 
ed Jerusalem from the Saracens and at once began a reign 
of terror for the Christians living in Jerusalem and for the 
pilgrims coming from distant countries. The Bishop of Jeru- 
salem was dragged through the street by his white hair, and 
flung into a dungeon. Pilgrims were stripped and beaten 
on the roads that led to the Holy City; and many were 
killed as they knelt to worship in Jerusalem. Out of seven 
thousand who set out from Germany in one year, only two 
thousand returned to tell a tale of cruel murder and outrage. 

(c) Christianity is outraged: Christian peoples of West- 
ern Europe were outraged by this treatment of their people 
in the very country where Christ had lived and worked, a 
country which they felt should belong only to Christians. 
They were inflamed to action when a monk, Peter the 
Hermit, weturned from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem where, 
he said, he had found “the very stones of the great church 
were stained with the blood of martyrs, and the cries of 
tortured women rang in his ears”. On his return he deter- 
mined to rouse the Western nations to take up arms to 
drive the “infidels” out of the Holy Land. “Throughout 
Italy, and France and along the banks of the Rhine journ- 
eyed the strange, inspired figure, with head and feet bare, 
his thin frame wrapped in a coarse cloak, holding before 
him a great crucifix as he rode upon an ass.” “He preached 
to innumerable crowds in the churches, the streets and the 
highways; the Hermit entered with equal confidence the 
palace and the cottage; and the people were impetuously 
moved by his call to repentance and to arms. When he 
painted the sufferings of the natives and pilgrims of Pale- 
stine, every heart was melted to compassion; every breast 
glowed with indignation when he challenged the warriors 
of the age to defend their brethren and rescue their Sav- 
iour.” (Gibbon). 

The Pope, too, called a Council to consider what was 
to be done. The meeting is very well described in “The 
Story of the Crusades” by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. “That 
dull November day witnessed a most striking scene. The 
vast open square in front of the Cathedral was crammed 
with people of all classes drawn from all quarters by the 
rumour that the subject of a Crusade would be discussed. 
From the great western door immediately after High Mass, 
emerged the figure of the Pope and a number of bishops 
and cardinals, dressed in vestments glowing with colour 
followed him upon the high scaffold covered with red cloth. 

With cross outstretched in his left hand, the Pope held 
up his right to command attention, and then began to speak. 
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‘Who can preserve the force of that eloquence?’ says one 
that stood by and heard him point out that the Turks, having 
pushed their way to the edge of the Western world, and 
even then holding parts of Spain and Sicily, must now be 
driven forth from that Holiest place, where Christianity alone 
had a right to enter. 

Turning to the Knights who stood by, leaning upon their 
swords, Urban addressed them in words of fire. ‘Were they 
spending their days in empty quarrels, shearing their breth- 
ren like sheep? Let them go forth and fight boldly for the 
Cause of God. Christ himself would be their leader as, more 
valiant than the Israelites of old, they fought for their Jeru- 
salem. A goodly thing it be for them to die in that city, 
where Christ for them laid down His life.’ This appeal stirred 
the multitude to its depths. 

‘Deus Vult! Deus Vult!’ (It is the will of God) went up 
to heaven in one great roar of voices, and the cry was at 
once seized upon by Urban. 

‘Let these words be your war cry,’ he exclaimed, ‘When 
you attack the enemy, let the words resound from every 
side, ‘God wills it!’ Go forth then, many sufferings will be 
yours, but you may redeem your souls at the expense of 
your bodies. Rid God’s sanctuary of the wicked; expel the 
robbers . . . Those who die will enter the mansions of heaven, 
while the living still behold the sepulchre of their Lord. Ye 
are soldiers of the Cross; wear then on your breasts, or on 
your shoulders, the blood-red sign of Him who died for the 
salvation of your souls. Wear it as a token that His help 
will never fail you; wear it as a pledge of a vow which 
can never be recalled’.” 

The First Crusade. In the month of March, without 
preparation or provision for the journey a vast concourse 
of some sixty thousand men and women turned their faces 
to the East, with Peter as their leader. The actual departure 
of'the Crusaders had been appointed for the August of 1096, 
but this had not been early enough for the fervent spirits 
who had been already stirred to their depths by Peter the 
Hermit. As a writer of the times says, “Lands were de- 
serted of their labourers; houses of their inhabitants; even 
whole cities migrated. You might see the husband departing 
with his wife, yea, with all his family, you would smile to 
see the whole household laden on a waggon, about to proceed 
on their journey. The road was too narrow for the pas- 
sengers, the paths to hedged-in for the travellers, so thickly 
were they thronged by endless multitudes.’ ” 

Nothing, of course, could be expected from such undis- 
ciplined hordes. They died of famine and were massacred 
by the Hungarians, who had been but newly converted to 
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Christianity and with whom they could not keep the peace, 
as they attempted to cross their territory. At the appointed 
time, August, the first great Crusading army set out for 
Constantinople by land “because not even the stoutest gen- 
eral could face the horrors of a sea-voyage in the untrust- 
worthy vessels of the Mediterranean shore.” Their number 
must have been about 600,000. ‘“‘The horsemen wore coats 
of mail, with pear-shaped shields, each with its own device, 
and carried a long spear and short sword or battle-axe. 
The foot-soldiers bore the cross-bow or long bow, with 
sword, lance, and buckler. ‘They were covered,’ says a Sar- 
acen historian, ‘with thick, strong pieces of cloth fastened 
together with rings, so as to resemble dense coats of mail’.” 

After suffering terribly from famine in a country laid 
waste before them by their enemies; thirst, where wells had 
been poisoned or blocked; heat, to which they were unaccust- 
omed, and which their heavy armour made difficult to bear; 
and from bitter quarrels among their own leaders, the Cru- 
saders finally took Jerusalem and established one of their 
number as King of Jerusalem. 

Later Crusades. The capture of Jerusalem by the Christ- 
ians, however, did not, as the Crusaders had hoped, ensure 
its future as a Christian City. It was captured again by the 
Saracens under the famous Saladin, who was the chief figure 
of interest in the East during the period of the Crusades. 

This story is told of Saladin at the time of the capture 
of Jerusalem. “When the city was given up on condition 
that Saladin would accept a ransom for the lives of the in- 
habitants, there came small consolation to the unhappy 
people. For some thousands of them could pay no ransom 
at all, and had nothing to hope for but the miseries of slav- 
ery. When this fact was known it called forth all the chiv- 
alry of the infidel chieftains upon which the chroniclers love 
to dwell. Saphadin, the brother of Saladin, and his right 
hand during the siege, at once begged a thousand slaves 
as his share of the booty. 

‘For what purpose do you desire them?’ asked Saladin. 

‘To do with them as I will,’ replied his brother, upon 
which the Sultan smiled and granted his request. 

As he expected, the unhappy captives were at once given 
their freedom. ‘My brother has given his alms; now will I 
give mine also,’ said Saladin. With that he granted freedom 
to all aged folk within the city.” 

Of the crusades that were organized following the Sala- 
din’s capture of Jerusalem that in which Richard I of Eng- 
land played a prominent part (the third Crusade) is by far 
the most interesting to the reader, largely because of the 
romantic figures taking part; Saladin, and Richard himself. 

One of the Crusaders described Richard: “He is the 
first in every enterprise, and is a most brave and excellent 
soldier; no one can resist him or escape out of his hands. . 
Such a king as he seems born to command the whole earth.’ 
Sir Walter Scott in ‘‘The Talisman” gives us an exceedingly 
interesting and full pictures of both of these famous figures. 
If you have not lately read “The Talisman” you might find 
some specific references of value. Parts of “The Talisman” 
particularly good in helping to give colour and richness to 
the story of the Crusades: 1. The first chapter which de- 
scribes the encounter in the desert between the Knight of 
the Leopard, in reality the Earl of Huntingdon, and the 
Saracen, Saladin, whose identity is not revealed either till 
towards the close of the story. This chapter will give you an 
excellent picture of the Saracen leader. 2. About the middle 
of the second chapter you will find a still further descrip- 
tion of the Saladin’s personal appearance. Paragraph begin- 
ning “‘The Saracen Emir formed a marked and striking con- 
trast to the Western Crusader’, 3. Chapter VI (a) ist, 5th 
or 6th paragraphs, give a summary of the conditions under 
which the third Crusade was carried on. (b) The remainder 
of the chapter will give you considerable understanding of 
the character of King Richard; his impatience, his fiery dis- 
position, his courage, his strength, his downrightness and 
scorn of dishonesty and cunning, his ambition. 4. Chapter 
XI. The latter part describes King Richard’s reaction to 
his banner having been pulled down from its mound in the 
centre of the camp. It gives insight into his impetuosity, 
his courage, his jealousy of the recognition of power ac- 
corded his associated leaders in the Crusade. 5. Chapter 
XVIII. The interview between. Richard and Saladin, who in 
disguise has been acting as the King’s physician, when 
Saladin asks for the life of Sir Kenneth, will give further 
insight into the character of both. (See beginning of the 
chapter). 6. Chapter XIX. Towards the end—Richard’s 
speech to the Council of the Crusaders and its influence 
shows clearly the position Richard held among them as a 
war leader. 7. Chapter XXI. The incident of King Richard’s 
attack by the Marabout. (Beginning of the Chapter). His 
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lack of personal fear, his humanity towards the Nubian. 
8. Chapter XXVII. The meeting of Richard and Saladin at 
the Diamond of the Desert. (1st half of the chapter). 

The third crusade concluded in a truce only, which was 
to last for three years, and by which all pilgrims were to 
have the right to visit Jerusalem in safety. 

Later crusades, the fifth particularly, were of importance 
in that they acquainted the West further with the wealth 
of the East and opened up trade with Constantinople. Not 
only that, but it gave Western Europe a glimpse of that 
wealth of art and literature which were stored in Constan- 
tinople, but as a Holy War, it achieved nothing. When 
Constantinople fell before the Turks all further thought of 
rescuing Palestine from the Turks and Saracens was given 
up and the crusades came to an end. 

Some of the Effects of the Crusades—Apart from their 
religious significance. 

1. The influence of Eastern education and civilization. 
“The Saracen of the Middle Ages was a learned and cultured 
gentleman (refer again to Scott’s picture of the Saladin) 
skilled in medicine, in music, and in various other sciences,” 
and although the Crusaders and Saracens were foes, the 
Westerners must have learned something of the culture of 
the East during their long stay in Palestine. 2. The opening 
of trade between East and West. “Next perhaps in import- 
ance comes the opening up of the East to the West for 
purposes. of commerce. Many a knight crusader thought it 
no shame to carry on an extensive trade in the silks and 
spices of Palestine in order to fill his coffers upon his return 
that he might be recompensed for the expenses of his un- 
dertaking. The constant crossing and re-crossing of the 
Mediterranean soon set on foot a steady stream of com- 
mercial enterprize between the seaports of Italy and those 
of Syria. Venice was the centre of this new trade develop- 
ment. To her, as the Southern terminus of a great land 
trade-route was carried the produce of England, Norway, 
Flanders, France and Germany as to a huge market, and she 
distributed it throughout the Eastern world, receiving in 
return the wealth of the latter to be carried back to Europe.” 
GRADE VII Arithmetic 

Multiplication and Division of Decimals 

The two methods of locating the decimal point in multi- 
plication and division of decimal fractions are based upon 
the two conceptions of the origin of these fractions discussed 
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in the October issue. 1. Multiplication: by the first method 
we reduce the decimal fractions to common fractions, mul- 
tiply by the use of the rules for common fractions and 
write the result as a decimal fraction, as follows: 

(a) .08x.005 = 3/1005/1000 = 15/100,000 — .00015 
(b) .6X2.7 = 6/10X27/10 = 162/100 = 1.62 

The above method is useful for the teacher who believes in 
developing all the decimal ideas from the standpoint of the 
common fraction as origin. It is also of value as a demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the other method that may be employed, 
as follows. 

2. Here the idea behind the exposition is that the decimal 
idea is simply an extension of the number scale to the right. 
The meaning of the movement of the decimal point to the 
right or left must be thoroughly reviewed. Compare: (a) 
10; 1.0; 0.1; 0.0f. Thus the effect of moving the decimal 
point to the left is the same as if we divided by 10 or multi- 
ples of 10 and the result is naturally a diminishing of value. 
Get the pupil to test out the principle with the following: 
$624; $6.24; $.624. Demonstrate that the movement of the 
decimal point to the right has the reverse effect—that is 
a proportionate increase, the same as is secured by multi- 
plying any number by 10 or multiples of 10. 

At this stage review the fact illustrated by the following 
example: 6X4 = 6/104x10 = 24. That is: if one of the 
two factors is multiplied by any number and the other is 
divided by the same number or vice versa, their product 
is not changed as we simply introduce the same number as 
a factor in both numerator and denominator as 10/10 = 1. 

Thus multiplication of decimals can be taught under the 
above principles by always reducing the multiplier to an 
integer by multiplication and using the reverse process or 
division upon the multiplicand. So .004.6 can be solved by 
multiplying the .6 by 10 and we get 6 and dividing the .004 
by 10 and we get .0004; and now we multiply .00046 (four 
ten thousandths by 6) in the same way as we multiply 4 dol- 
lars by 6 and the result is .00046—.0024. The pupil should 
express this principle in his own words and work examples 
until thoroughly convinced of its validity. 

The same result can be obtained by showing the pupil 
that by always treating the multiplier as an integer and 
reasoning the matter out the same result may be obtained. 
.206.005 may be treated as .206X5 equgqals 1.030. But 
we have multiplied by a multiplier 1000 times as large as the 
true one and therefore our result is 1000 times too large. 
Divide by 1000 and the product is .001030. 

The pupil may now be led to see that the results obtained 
are the same as those we would secure by multiplying as 
if multiplier and multiplicand were integers and then mark- 
ing off to the left the sum of the decimal places in both 
together. Ex. .6675.56 equals 

-667 
5.56 


40 02 
333 5 
3 335 


3.708 52 
Sometimes additional zeros must be added to satisfy the 
needs of the situation .006.05 — .00030. The point to be 
noted is that the principle should be well rationalized and 
then the pupils drilled until they have facility in handling 
the operation. 
Division 

The same method can be applied here as in (1) above, 

viz: 


(a) .012+.06 = 12/1000+6/100 = 12/1000 100/6 =2/10 
2 


(b) .0045+.00005 = 45/10000-+5/100000 = 90. 
(X) The rule expressing the relation between the number 
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of decimal places in dividend, divisor and quotient is shown 
above: if the decimal places in the dividend exceed those 
in the divisor the number of decimal places in the quotient 
will be equal to the difference between the two. If the 
number of decimal places in the dividend is less than the 
number in the divisor, there will be an integer in the quo- 
tient. If equal the integer will be so many units: if the 
number of decimal places in the dividend be less by one 
than those of the divisor the integer will be so many tens 
and units—and so on. 

Division is the reverse of multiplication. The dividend 
is the product of the divisor and quotient. As the number 
of decimal places in the product equals the number in the 
multiplicand and multiplier added together, so the number 
of decimal places in the quotient must equal the number 
in the dividend minus the number in the divisor providing 
the dividend has more places than the divisor. (Otherwise 
see the end of Rule X above). 

N.B. It has been found that children have less difficulty 
if the divisor is always an integer. For this reason the fol- 
lowing expansion of the foregoing method may be useful. 
Division may be taught readily on the principle that both 
dividend and divisor may be multiplied or divided by the 
same number without changing the quotient. Illustrate: 
84 divided by 7 equals (846) divided by(7X6) or 84 
divided by 7 equals 84/12 divided by 7/12. Thus .08 divided 
by .4 equals .8 divided by 4 equals .2. (Here we have multi- 
plied both dividend and divisor by 10.) Again .0064 divided 
by .008 equals 6.4 divided by 8 equals .8. (Both divided 
and divisor multiplied by 1000.) In practice we multiply 
both dividend and divisor by what will make the divisor an 
integer and then divide, Make this clear to the pupil. 

Problems 

1. A newspaper boy made the following monthly deposits 
in his savings’ account during the year 1933: January $4.27; 
February $3.66; March $2.86; April $5.21; May $3.62; 
June $2.97; July $3.57; August $4.22; September $4.78; 
October $5.17; November $4.88; December $1.64. How much 
did he save during the year and what was his average sav- 
ing per month? 

2. An aviatrix and an aviator were competing for speed 
records. The speeds obtained by the aviatrix on three dif- 
ferent occasions were: 326.429, 333.26 and 324.5 miles per 
hour. The speeds obtained by the aviator were as follows: 
327.429, 333.1 and 326.002 miles per hour. Which contest- 
ant flew at the greater speed and by how much? Which 
contestant held the best average for the three trials and by 
how much? 

3. The distance between Churchill at the Hudson Bay 
end of the H.B. Railway and Liverpool is 2930 miles. If a 
tramp steamer laden with wheat travels at 10.875 knots 
per hour (a knot is a nautical mile of 6080 feet or 1.15 
miles) how many hours will it take the steamer to reach 
Liverpool? 

4. William Ferguson in “This Curious World” states: 
“If the entire period of the earth’s existence were represent- 
ed as one day of 24 hours, man in the form we know him 
to-day would have lived only during the last minute.’’ What 
common fraction represents the time man has inhabited this 
planet? What decimal fraction? 

5. Total world trade in 1910 was valued at £7,500, in 
1920 at £17,600, and in 1924 at £12,850. (The figures 
represent millions of pounds sterling, viz: 1910, £7,500,000,- 
000 but the question is too cumbersome if worked with such 
figures). In each of these three years the British pound 
sterling was worth $4.83, $.65 and $4.72 in Canadian funds. 
What was the value of world trade in millions of dollars 
for each of these years? If the world trade for 1988 only 
amounted to 1,948.007 millions of dollars, by how much 
did the value of the world trade of 1920 exceed this figure 
in, dollars? 
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You will like stopping at the Dallas 


' ‘THEMAROUIS HOTEL 


BIDS YOU WELCOME 

NEW LOW RATES — $1.50 AND UP — FREE GARAGE 

LETHBRIDGE - ALBERTA 
Make the Marquis Four Heidedatters 


WHEN IN LETHBRIDGE, PATRONIZE OUR LETHBRIDGE ADVERTISERS ! 


IT PAYS TO SHOP AT TECO 


It’s a slogan that applies to Eaton stores—and that, in the Lethbridge shopping district, 
has come to be familiar not in sight and sound only, but in pleasing, actual, economical fact. 


Shop at Teco regularly, for your general run of personal and home need 


s—and you'll be more 


than satisfied with the aggregate total of your savings ! 


“Eatonia” Style-Right Shoes for Women. 


Marching briskly with the Fashion times—Eatonia presents season by season a smart choice of footwear 
for women and misses; good leathers, good making, and always that good Eatonia value. 


Regular, 


“Eatonia” Silk Hose 


Full Service Gauge 


The lovely all-silk threads knit 
into Eatonia hose are 10-strand 
gauge; and the stockings have a 
superior all-around quality for the 
money! Long length, splendid, slim- 
fitting shaping, wel reinforced 
heels and feet, and stretchy, fine 
lisle welts. The right colors, of 
course. 


—peir, $1.00 


Arch-Support Modes, 


“Western Miss” Corselettes 


They’re New—an Eaton Leading Value 


Introduced to women as a Dol- 
lar’s worth of outstanding merit! 
Corselettes for that fashionably 


outlined figure — and Eaton re- 
search tested to affirm their excep- 
tional money’s worth! Pink rayon- 
brocade cloth; underbelt. style; 4 
supporters. 


—zach, $1.00 


TECO STORE 


LETHBRIDGE 


italic wil ike eo ae 


ALBERTA 





Two Main Objectives In Life... 


FIRST : to provide a comfortable living for ourselves and family during 
the earning period of our life. 


SECOND: to make provision for an independent living when our earn- 
ing days are over. Most people do the first, but HOW MANY DO 
THE SECOND? 


No matter how much or how little you earn, save at least 10%, then 
you are making progress, otherwise you are working in a treadmill. 


Start building a fund NOW, using our short 120 month Accumulative 


Savings Plan. 


CHAMPION MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Bank of Toronto Building, 


~ 


AGAIN we have assembled for your inspection and approval appropriate shoes for 
every fall occasion. Your inspection is cordially invited. 


ATTENTION! 


YOU may wear many DIAMONDS 
YOU may belong to many CLUBS 
YOU may have a big HEART 


BUT you don’t need a SPADE 
to dig up a better selection of New 
and Stylish Fall Footwear for both 
men and women than featured at 
the Vogue Shoe Shoppe. 


LIMITED 


WELCOME ! 


The Vogue Shoe Shoppe wel- 
comes you to the City and sincere- 
ly trust they will have the pleasure 
of serving you during your stay 
amongst us. Why not make this 
store your footwear headquarters? 
If you do you will save both time 
and ‘money. 


Prices $3.00 to $8.00 


Edmonton, Alberta. 


SHOES * Si 


TEACHERS ! 


We ask you to remember that 
at the Vogue you are guaranteed 
all the essentials necessary to per- 
fect foot comfort. All we ask is 
that you give us a trial, and leave 
the rest to us. 


“Satisfaction” Guaranteed 
or “No Sale’’ 


VOGUE SHOE SHOPPE 


McFarland Block 


“Where They Fit Your Feet” 


Phone 3050 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


Fourth Ave., South 
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